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I.—THE SOZZINI AND THEIR SCHOOL. 


1. Roma Racoviana et Racovia Romana. Authore Gulielmo 
Jameson. Edinburgi: Andr. Anderson. 1702. 

2. Die Protestantischen Antitrinitarier vor Faustus Sucin. Nach 
Quellen und Urkunden geschichtlich dargestellt. Zweites 
Buch: Lelio Sozini und die Antitrinitarier seiner Zeit. 
Von F. Trechsel. Heidelberg: Winter. 1844. 

3. Gli Eretici d'Italia, Discorsi Storici. Di Cesare Canta. 


Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice. 3 vol. 1865-7. 


BENEATH the chancel floor in the Church of the Friars 
Minor at Cologne, with nothing now to mark the spot Lut a 
black slab of marble in rear of the altar to the right, lies one 
whose life has been thus summarized : Scotia me genuit, Anglia 
me suscepit, Gallia me docuit, Colonia me tenet. There rests the 
real founder of modern Unitarianism. The Northumbrian from 
the border dales, who made Mary immaculate, rendered possible 
the Socinian view of her Son. If from Priestley we go back to 
Bidle, and from Bidle to Sozzini, alike historic truth and theo- 
logic insight constrain us to climb further up the hill in search 
of the rock whence we are hewn and the hole of the pit whence 
we are digged. Ochino points the way. From that skilled 
analyst of ideas, who threw off his capuchin’s garb but never 
doffed the Scotist vesture of his thought, we straight ascend to 
the Doctor Subtilis, the short-lived, keen-witted Johannes Duns. 

The method of Scotus was the direct agent in the production 
of the astute scepticism of our supercilious English Ockham, 
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Doctor Invincibilis. Indirectly, perhaps, it gave scope for the 
lay theology of the warmer-hearted Dutchman, Wessel, Magis- 
ter Contradictionum, whom Luther loved, and who paved the 
way for orthodox Protestantism. Both directly and indirectly, 
both by the spirit which it nourished and the tenets which it 
upheld, Scotism is the forerunner and the parent of Socinian- 
ism. The cold intellectual hardihood, the dexterous adroitness, 
the unceasing effort of verbal precision, which combined to 
raise conscientious hair-splitting to the dignity of a serious 
organon for the unravelling of theological complications—the 
vigorous common sense at work below all this ingenious appa- 
ratus, and really guiding the decision of spiritual problems, 
shone forth in all their splendour from the chairs of Theology 
at Oxford and Paris in 1301 and 1304, and have been illus- 
trated since in many a Socinian pamphlet. When we further 
investigate tle teaching of Duns, the incautious conundrum 
which Charles le Chauve threw across the table to Erigena 
acquires a new application, and we ask in all sobriety, “ Quid 
distat inter sottum (sozzo) et Scottum?’ For, the constructor 
of quodlibets defends Scripture on the ground of its accordance 
with reason ; ranks the love of God and of one’s neighbour as 
the fundamental principles of divine verity ; teaches only a 
contingent predestination, and allows a certain meritoriousness 
to the works of the natural man; denies that reason can esta- 
blish the immortality of the soul ; and describes the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God and the glorification of the human nature 
in Christ as accomplished for its own sake, thus making it the 
exhibition of a perfection, and not simply the expedient of a 
repair. Above all, he treats the Atonement on an entirely new 
ground; maintains that Christ had merit, not by reason of his 
being God, but inasmuch as he was man ; that his merit, insuf- 
ficient and finite in itself, availed for the purposes of redemp- 
tion because it was accepted as such by the Divine volition ; 
and thus that a good angel, or a man begotten without sin, 
might have served as our Redeemer had God so pleased.* 





* Opp. (Leyden, 1639) v. 48, 1306; vi. 786; x. 28; viii. 202, 429, &e. 
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There is easter oh to the comparison. At the head of 
this article we have placed the work of a forgotten controver- 
sialist, with no aim of reviewing it in detail, but because it 
brings out in strong relief the features of a not uninstructive 
parallel. William Jameson (also spelled Jamison) was a stiff 
and stark Presbyterian, well furnished with authorities and 
possessing a vigorous command of language. He threw him- 
self with energy into the disputations of his time ; attacking 
the Quakers, who replied to him; confuting the Prelatists on 
Patristic grounds ; and, on the death of Principal Rule, taking 
up the cudgels in continuation of Rule’s quarrel with John 
Sage, the first of the Scottish post-Revolution Bishops. Sage 
appears to have let Jameson alone; both biography and his- 
tory have closely followed Sage’s example. Yet Jameson was 
no unworthy sample of Scottish perseverance. The Quakers 
call him a “ mad priest,” after their controversial manner. It 
appears, however, that in 1692 the Senatus of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, “ taking into consideration the condition of Mr. William 
Jameson, who had been born blind yet having been educate at 
this University hath atteaned to great learning and particularly 
is well skilled in history both civill and ecclesiastick,” ap- 
pointed him to “have a public prelection of civill history once 


~ a week” in Latin, in the Common Hall. A salary of £33. 6s. 8d. 


was afterwards granted to him out of the Archiepiscopal reve- 
nues of Glasgow, and this he held till his death, apparently in 
1721.* As a fruit of his prelections, he published a volume 
on Egyptian antiquities. In the thick of his labours against 
the hierarchy, he found time for the composition of the curious 
work in which Rome and Racow are impaled on the same 
stake. This ingenious quarto, printed at the author's expense, 
has never, we think, been noticed by any Unitarian writer. 
The Episcopalians, who were but slightly alluded to in the 
course of the argument, left it to be dealt with by antagonists 
beyond sea. “If you would know,” says Jameson, “ who these 
lear ned Forreigners are, they are even two Clubs of Pupists, 





* We owe these pentiouk ars to the hades of the Clerk and Assists ant Clerk of 
Senate, Glasgow. Watt gives a full list of Jameson’s books. 
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the one at Paris, the other at 7revoux. These gave some three 
or four mean and unmanly Snarles at my Book, which did 
militate equally against Papists and Socinians, and none of 
either Factions has hitherto adventured to attack Me, but only 
to give two or three Sentences filled with Untruths, and imper- 
tinent Language.” * 

Jameson is well up in the Fratres Poloni, and in the tracts 
of Bidle and his coadjutors. His points are pursued with some 
insight and with indefatigable minuteness. He is aware of the 
genesis of Quakerisin from Anabaptism: “Anabaptistis, vel (ut 
nunc audiunt) Zremulis” (p. 43). He distinguishes clearly 
between Arians and Socinians, and makes game of their mutual 
animosities (p. 63). He detects the fundamentally anti-dog- 
matic tendency of Unitarianism: “ Expectares a Socinianis ut 
saltem hune unum articulum negativum prorsus necessarium 
& fundamentalem assererent, viz. non esse plures in Deo Per- 
sonas. At audi ipsum Socinum,” &c. (p. 68). These are indi- 
cations of a writer who knew what he was about. His strongest 
point is the identification in principle of the central authority 
of the two systems, the official infallibility, attributed to Christ 
by Socinians, and by Catholics to the Pope. 

In tracing the history of Socinianism to its source, it has 
been very customary to credit Lelio Sozini with the origination 
of its constituent ideas, Fausto Sozzini with the organic pre- 
sentation of them. Of the uncle it is assumed that we know 
scarcely anything, except that he was the secret author of the 
opinions which the nephew adopted, systematized and spread. 
Lelio is out of sight, or recognized only as the inspiring 
influence which ultimately bore fruit in the life and work of 
Fausto. Nay, it has even been deemed probable that in the 
very form of Fausto’s expositions there is little originality; for 
the uncle’s manuscripts fell into the nephew’s hands, and he may 
have absorbed their substance into his own voluminous treatises. 
How such a view can be seriously maintained in the face of 
the researches of Trechsel, it is difficult to understand. We 





* Sum of the Episc. Contr. p. 263. 
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are driven to the conclusion that Robert Wallace, who refers 
to the work of Trechsel, yet gravely asserts that “on all the 
leading points of Christian doctrine the opinions of the nephew 
were those of the uncle,’* had not adequately mastered what 
is still the leading authority on the subject. The truth is, that 
in relation to the inner man, the living, thinking, fraternizing, 
self-communicating soul, we know the uncle even better than 
the nephew. And, as regards the complexion of their minds 
and the tendencies of their speculation, no two men, in some 
respects allied, could well present more diametrical differences. 
But this will be perceived to greater advantage in the course of 
the sketch we propose to give of the career of each. 

LELIO Sozinit came of a lineage of patrician jurists, long 
seated at proud Siena, where he was born in 1525. Sozzo (son 
of one Martinello) the banker of Percena, near Buonconvento, 
was living in 1294. His second son, Ser Mino Sozzi, the notary, 
removed to Siena in 1504, and died April 1840. His shield 
of arms shews the well-known Sozzini coat, the black lion 
ramping in a white field, with a tiny red globe close to the 
uplifted paw.{ Of his seven sons, five at any rate achieved 
distinction ; one of them, Il venerabile Pietro Sozzi, a Domini- 
ean, who died of the plague in 1348, being the first Inquisitor 
of Siena. Mino Sozzi’s eldest son, Sozzino, a merchant, was the 





* Antitrin. Biog. ii. p. 86. We should be sorry if the remark in the text were 
construed as any want of respect for the labours of an author who is indefatigable 
in his way, and has rendered essential service to the study of a great subject. 

+ So he always spells his name, Latinizing it Sozinus. Bullinger and Melanchthon 
write Soccinus or Socinus; the Contra Libellum Calvini has Zosin®; Calvin’s 
editors (1575) have Zozinus. Fausto always spells his name Sozzini, Latinizing it 
Socinus. It may be convenient to recognize the distinction of spelling, Sozini for the 
uncle, and Sozzini for the nephew. It is evidently deliberate, and has a modern paral- 
lel in the amicable dispute between John Home of Kilduff and his kinsman David 
Hume. Canta observes little uniformity, spelling the family name Sozzini, but 
giving Soccini as its literary form. The derivation from sozzo (ill-favoured) is 
alluded to by F. Sozzini in his pseudonymns of Felix 7'urpio and Prosper Dysi- 
daeus. Stress must not be laid upon this as proving the etymology, since Urbe- 
vetanus and Gerapolensis, under which Sozzini veils Senensis, are mere jeux de 
mots. Similarly Martin Bucerus (Kuhhorn) disguises himself as Aretius Felinus, 
from Buse (provincial Germ.) = pussy. 

+ We suspect that this red globe was originally a bezant, the banker's sign. 
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first of that name, but not the founder of the family so designated. 
This descends from Giovanni Sozzi, Mino’s fourth son (d. Aug. 
1374). Giovanni's third son, Sozzino (d. May 1403), stands 
at the head not only of the main line of the Sozzini, but of 
the two secondary branches. Only about the beginning of the 
present century did the chief stem, descended from Count 
Celso, an elder brother of Lelio, become extinct in the person 
of an heiress, Porzia Maria Martina Sozzini, born 4th Oct. 
1707, and married 16th Aug. 1728, to Count Gaetano Marciani 
of Orvieto. On her death,* the family residences, mortgaged 
for an annuity, passed into the possession of a neighbour, the 
Cavaliere Malavolti. The Palazzo Sozzini, at the corner of the 
Via Ricasoli and the Via di Follonica, still stands, though now 
incorporated into the adjacent Palazzo Malavolti. The country 
mansion of Scopeto, or The Bush, six miles from the Porta 
Ovile, purchased in 1543 by the younger Mariano from the 
heirs of his cousin, Scipione Sozzini, remains very much in its 
original state. 

Mariano Sozzini the elder (1397—1467) was confessedly 
one of the ablest canonists of the age. His diminutive stature, 
which prompted the pleasantry of Enea Silvio, “He ought to 
have been one of us, the Piccolomini,” did but increase the 
marvel of his intellectual greatness.+ From the Chair of Canon 
Law at Padua up to the time of his marriage, and subsequently 
from the home of his studious leisure, the Casa della Sapienza, 
in Siena, his reputation spread far and wide. He was cele- 
brated as wn’ arca di scienza, and his judgments were revered 
as though proceduti dalla bocca di Dio. His son Bartolomeo 
(1436—1506), founder of a separate branch of the family, 
is reputed to have surpassed him in forensic shrewdness ; 
yet, though the Socini solutiones of Bartolomeo passed into 
a proverb, neither for breadth of attainment, nor for moral 





* She probably died at Orvieto in very reduced circumstances, but we have not 
been able to learn the exact date. 


+ Canta erroneously refers this and another saying to the younger Mariano, not 
born till eighteen years after Enea (Pio II.) died. Cantd misprints the birth of 
the later Mariano 1452; the date in the text is from his epitaph at Bologna. 
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virtues, is he to be compared with his illustrious father.* 
Mariano the younger (b. 25 Mar. 1482; d. 19 Aug. 1556), 
grandson of his namesake through the undistinguished Ales- 
sandro (1443—1503), was educated under his uncle. From 
the age of twenty-one, when he graduated in civil and canon 
law, he well sustained the dignity of the family name, and 
may be said to have even enhanced the fame it bore in 
relation to the hereditary calling. The courtesy of the age 
bestowed upon him the title of Princeps Jurisconsultorwm. 
Latterly, he severed his connection with Siena and with Tus- 
eany. After lecturing on law with increasing repute at Pisa 
and Padua, in 1540 he settled down at Bologna in the Chair 
of Alciati. Here he remained till his death, steadily refusing 
several brilliant offers of other employment. Of his thirteen 
children, Lelio was the sixth son.+ 

Born to wealth, inheritor of a famous name, allied in blood 
with some of the noblest families of Tuscany, gifted by nature 
with a disposition of surpassing charm, and with an intellect 
of singular fineness and dexterity, Lelio Sozini can hardly be 
said to have fulfilled the promise of his gifts and his oppor- 
tunities. The necessity for carving out his career was never 
laid upon him, and he was content with the easy position of 
a “gentleman in search of a religion,” a traveller to intellectual 
centres, an eager and enthusiastic inquirer, an ever welcomed 
and even beloved associate of great men.t His early training 
was polite rather than laborious. He spoke and wrote Latin 
as a matter of course ; but his subsequent acquaintance with 
Greek, Hebrew, and even a little Arabic, had no real scholarly 
depth. It was partly the result of his determination to get 





* Bayle, however, is misled, following Guido Panzirolo, when he says, “ il le 
falut enterrer aux frais du public.” The truth is that he had a public funeral. 

+ Eleven sons and two daughters. Wallace, after Panzirolo, says, “ten sons and 
three daughters,” and contradicts himself (pp. 64, 307) as to our knowledge of 
their names. Cantii (ii. 508) gives the whole list. 

t The context does not leave it quite clear whether Mr. Lecky’s fancy portrait 
of “the timid Italian” (Hist. Rise and Infl. Spir. Ratm. in Eur., 2nd ed. 1865, 
i. 408) is meant for the nephew or the uncle. It may be accepted, however, as a 
caricature of the latter. 
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beyond the text of the Vulgate, partly the genteel occupation 
of his travelled study. Doubtless what he learnt he learnt 
well, but erudition was not his delight. Nor was he willing 
to play a seriously responsible part in the business of life. He 
heard law lectures under his father’s guidance at Bologna, and 
received a magisterial appointment in that city,* which, how- 
ever, he speedily relinquished ; and, on coming of age in 1546, 
betook himself to Venice, as the first stage in a journey of 
intellectual curiosity. Yet Lelio Sozini was at heart ne trifler. 
That he journeyed towards Venice, the head-quarters of the 
Evangelical tendencies in the newer thought of Italy, is proof 
of this. A warm religious spirit pervaded him through life. 
Not only was his mind exercised, but his soul was engaged in 
spiritual concerns. His piety was true and fervent ; his love 
of Christ, his communion with God, are constantly manifest 
in his writings. He had the same naturalness and spontaneity 
of religious sentiment which constantly refresh the aspirations 
and the speculations of Serveto. Had he been thrown from 
the first upon his own resources, he might well have developed 
a stronger character, and risen to be a greater name in the 
history of religious emancipation; he could hardly have become 
a more loveable and attractive being than he appears, even as 
he is. 

Lelio’s stay of about a year in Venice has been made the 
occasion of what we venture to call the myth of the Vicenza 
Society. According to the received account, the leading here- 
tics of Italy met from time to time in secret conclave at 
Vicenza ; and there, under the leadership of Sozini, delibe- 
rately concocted the programme of a further religious refor- 
mation, in the very year of Luther’s death. Trechsel has torn 
the whole story to shreds, shewing that it abounds with ana- 
chronisms, and in particular that the type of doctrine alleged 





* So R. S. (Mon. Rep. 1827, p. 422), apparently following Tiraboschi. Panzirolo 
assigns the appointment to “ Laelio ejus [Mariani] genero,” i.e. Lelio Pecci (m. Porzia 
Sozzini, 1539). There is a biographical sketch of Lelio Pecci, among the MSS. of 
his descendant, Giov. Antonio Pecci, in the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence. 
No mention is here made of his having held such an appointment. 
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to have become completed at Vicenza was unknown to the 
most advanced thinkers at that epoch.* The tale assumed its 
shape by degrees. No contemporary writer lets fall a syllable 
about it.f In the earliest Unitarian account of the Sozzini, 
the life of Fausto by Samuel Przypcowski, published in 1636, 
we seek in vain for any trace of it. It first appears in the 
Narratio Compendiosa of the younger Andreas Wiszowaty 
(1608-78), printed by Sand in the year of the writer’s death.{ 
Wiszowaty was the grandson of F. Sozzini; and this fact has 
caused unusual stress to be laid upon his testimony, inasmuch 
as he may have been delivering a family tradition. He speaks 
of “colloquia atque collegia” begun about 1546 at Vicenza, in 
which “the received opinion concerning the Triune God” was 
called in question. He says the gatherings were broken up in 
consequence of the arrest and execution by strangling (su/fo- 
cati) of Giulio Trevisano and Francesco de Ruego. The other 
members fled from Italy, some to Thessaly and Damascus, 
some to Switzerland. Of these, Lelio Sozini was the leading 
spirit (pracipuus). No other names are mentioned, though 
the number of associates is reckoned as close upon (ere) forty. 

If this was a family tradition, it was very inaccurately 
remembered. No one was put to death for religion in the 
Venetian territory before 1560. Giulio Guirlando de Treviso 
suffered on 19th Oct. 1562; Francesco Saga de Rovigo, not till 
25th Feb. 1566. They were not strangled, but drowned. Now 
Lelio left Italy in 1547. Granting the family tradition, its 
basis may be that, while in the Venetian territory, Lelio formed 
or joined a group of young men, an Accademia of a sort not 
uncommon in that day, and similar to the one which we shall 





* Historisch-kritische Beleuchtung der sogenannten Collegia Vicentina, Trech- 
sel, ii. 391—408 (391 is mispaged 191). It is evident that Wallace cannot have 
read this searching essay. 

+ This is remarked by Canta (iii. 156), who nevertheless relies upon Lubie- 
niecki, and quotes a tradition according to which the Accademia met in the Casa 
Pigafetta, well known for its curious facade. Tradition even points out the path 
by which the fugitives escaped over the hills “to Germany.” 
t Appendix ad Nucleum Hist, Eccles, 1678, pp. 86—90. 
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find his brother Celso setting on foot at Siena.* That such a 
club of young spirits would talk on matters of religion as well 
as on matters of taste, is most probable; but Wiszowaty’s testi- 
mony must be accepted with the utmost caution, for he goes 
on to tell us that Lelio’s heresies began in the endeavour to 
trace in the Sacred Writings the foundations of jurisprudence 
(a science in which Lelio, as we have seen, had no serious 
interest) ; and that in the course of this search he noticed the 
discrepancy between the Scriptures and the dogmata of the 
Church, especially in reference to the Trinity, and revived the 
opinion that the Son of God had no existence before his human 
birth. This latter was the opinion of Fausto, not of Lelio. 

If we ask why Vicenza was selected as the scene of the 
romance, the answer is, that in 1553 we do find in that town 
a little band of Italian Protestants, to whom (ad Vincentinos 
Jratres) Matteo Gribaldo forwarded from Geneva letters con- 
cerning the trial of Serveto.t To this body Guirlando and 
Saga may well have belonged, and its dispersion may have 
been synchronous with their arrest. Giving then the utmost 
credit to Wiszowaty that we can, he has at any rate mixed 
up matters which refer to two distinct periods,—the family 
tradition of an Accademia in 1546-7, the persecution which 
dispersed a body of heretics about 1562. 

It is scarcely worth while to pursue the amplifications of 
the younger Sand and the younger Stanislaus Lubieniecki, 
both of whom date the whole matter “about 1546.” Sand 
fixes the number of associates as above forty. In addition to 
the two names furnished by Wiszowaty, Sand heads a list of 
twelve with Leonardo Busali, a Calabrian Abbot of Spanish 
blood, of whom it has been ascertained that he reached Da- 
mascus and supported himself there as a tailor. This name 
may fairly be placed with those of Guirlando and Saga. 
Beyond this, Sand’s list is evidently mere guess-work. He 





* Canta observes (iii. 392) that it has been asserted that Lelio introduced 
Freemasonry into Italy at Vicenza; he produces, however, in disproof, a circular 
addressed to the Italian Lodges as early as 1535. 

¢ Contra Libellum Calvini, edition of 1612, p. A 6. 
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enumerates Ochino (who, however, left Italy in 1542, never 
to return), Serveto (who was at Vienne, 1542-53), Giovanni 
Valentino Gentile, Giorgio Biandrata, Niccolo Paruta, Gian- 
paolo Alciati, Matteo Gribaldo, Jacopo Paleologo, Mattia 
Glirio, Andreas Duditz, and Giorgio Complacio. Sand is un- 
certain about Ochino in his Appendix (1678), but expresses 
no doubt in his Bibliotheca (1684). He is also uncertain 
about Serveto, and in 1684 omits his name. A few of the 
others, he says (1678), may perhaps be doubted. Accordingly 
in 1684 he omits Gribaldo, Glirio, Duditz and Complacio, but 
adds Jacopo de Chiari, Francesco Negri (who, however, was 
at Chiavenna, 1543-9, and thence journeyed to Moravia), and 
a Dario Sozzini. Sand’s list in fact brings together all the 
heretics with whom Sozini, at different periods of his life, may 
be supposed to have come into some sort of contact. 
Lubieniecki* (who gives as his authority a manuscript of 
Stanislaus Budzynski) is much more bold. According to him, 
the “collegia et colloquia pia” were not confined to Vicenza, 
but took place at other towns in the Venetian territory. He 
raises the number of associates very considerably. Busali, he 
tells us, in company with forty others, escaped in the direction 
of Thessalonica ; all getting safely there except three, Guir- 
lando, Saga and Chiari. The remainder of the associates left 
Italy for Switzerland, Moravia and Poland, but kept their opi- 
nions to themselves in the mean time. Then he tells us what 
these opinions were. His account is drawn almost verbally 
from the Racovian Catechism, with the tell-tale addition of the 
chiliasm of Ferencz David, which came still later into vogue 
with the followers of his opponent. In point of historical 
audacity, this creed of Vicenza is on a par with the lengthy 
speech thrust into the mouth of Serveto immediately before 
his execution, in which Lubieniecki makes Serveto teach and 
defend Socinianism as regards the Godship of Christ. Briefly, 
the Vicenza myth is a misleading attempt to antedate by a 
century the later phase of Socinian orthodoxy. In a small way 
it is as much out of place as is the association of the Symbolum 





* Hist. Ref. Polon. 1685, pp. 38—40, 
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Quicunque with the name of Athanasius. It has done serious 
harm, by putting inquirers into the genesis of Socinianism on 
a totally wrong scent. Not at Vicenza, but at Chiavenna, did 
Lelio Sozini receive his initiation into heresy, nor with the 
Trinity did his difficulties arise. To find the incipient traces 
of concerted action for the development of heresy, we must 
pass beyond Italy altogether. We meet them first in the 
Italian Church of Geneva, where, under Calvin’s own shadow, 
that arch schemer, Giorgio Biandrata, looked around him in 
1557 for associates among his fellow-refugees. 

Leaving Venice, not by a forced flight, Sozini went north- 
ward in furtherance of a religious quest, which Venice stimu- 
lated but could not satisfy. In Venice, which Ochino had so 
recently quitted in the prime of his powers, the evangelic ten- 
dencies were already cramped by the authorities, and were soon 
to be suppressed by the Inquisition. In the communities of 
his expatriated countrymen, now scattered over Europe for 
their faith’s sake, Lelio expected to find a freer and a clearer 
light; and as Paul went from synagogue to synagogue of 
Jewish colonists as an apostle, so Lelio travelled from knot to 
knot of Italian emigrants as an inquirer. He bent his steps 
through the Grisons to Chiavenna, where he arrived in 1547. 
The date is significant. Had he been a little earlier, he might 
have encountered a gentle, penetrating spirit, one Tiziano, an 
exile of conscience, who led a homeless life on either side of 
the Alps, and at length fell into merciless hands, in 1554, at 
Chur, and was flogged into a recantation. From him the traveller 
might have learned, among other heresies, to question the Incar- 
nation, the Trinity, and the immaculateness of Scripture itself.* 
Had Lelio’s arrival been deferred for a year or two, he might 
have fallen at a critical moment under the influence of a man of 
very different stamp, with whom indeed he had some relations 
later on, the selfish and domineering Pierpaolo Vergerio. This 
able and restless being, who had abandoned law for the career of 
an ecclesiastic and diplomatist,—who never forgot, when, dis- 
carded by the Church, he took to Protestantism, that he had 





* Wallace does not make any mention of Tiziano, but few men of his day have 
so good a right to a place in the catalogue of Antitrinitarians. 
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worn the episcopal pallium of his native city, Capo d’Istria,— 
who improvised for himself the title of “ Visitator” of the 
Grisons Churches,—was like Sozini in the readiness with 
which he sucked in heresy, but utterly unlike Sozini in that 
his nature had no room for religious earnestness. Escaping 
the contact of the radical and the indifferent, Lelio at Chia- 
venna came across a remarkable man, his brief and passing 
acquaintance with whom left its durable impress upon his 
seeking soul.* 

Cold is the heart that does not warm to the story of Camillo. 
A Sicilian by birth, and a man of no little culture,+ we meet 
him first in 1542 as a tutor in the house of Rafaele de’ Palla- 
vicini at Caspdno in the Val Tellina, and he has taken the 
name of Renato, in sign that he has been born into the king- 
dom of Light. He belongs to that company of believers in the 
Spirit, of which George Fox is the greatest English exemplar. 
But he holds the truth of the Inner Witness in a form pro- 
vided by the Evangelical movement, which he had joined on 
leaving Catholicism. In short, he is a species of Calvinistic 
Quaker. He is not conscious to himself of any heresy. His 
theology is centred in predestination, but the elect are they 
who have the Inner Guest (Christianus ille Spiritus). The soul 
unquickened by the Holy Spirit dies for ever ; the children of 
the Spirit do but sleep in death, to receive at length a renewed 
and purely spiritual existence. The child of the Spirit needs 
no outward law ; the law is for those who have not the Inward 
Light. Sacraments are but symbols of verities already received 
by the heirs of the kingdom. Such was the pith of Camillo’s 
conception of the new life of the Gospel ; but it opened a path 
of its own for further heresies. On the Trinity, Camillo had 
no speculations.t He laid great stress, however, on the reality 
of Christ’s human nature, which in itself was peccable; he 





* The influence of Camillo on Sozini is well brought out in a letter by Giulio 
Milanese, 4 Nov. 1555. Fueslin. Epp. Reformatorum, 1742, pp. 355-9. 


’ 


+ “Literis haud trivialiter ornatum,” is the testimony of his pupil. Trechsel, 
ii. 117. 

t His pupil Gianandrea de’ Pallavicini was a Sabellian. Having been chosen 
as their pastor by the Church at Caspano in 1551, he was rejected by the Synod. 
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denied that Christ was a sacrifice for sin, or that merit attached 
to him ; he insisted that Adam must have died even had he 
never transgressed. 

On his appearance in the Italian community at Chiavenna 
in 1545, Camillo Renato was received by the pastor, Agostino 
Mainardo, with open arms. Only his pure spirit, his piety, and 
his sacrifices were known ; and his darling idea, the revival of 
a Love Feast (Zpulum) among Christians, to take precedence of 
the Lord’s Supper, after apostolic example, was looked upon as 
a harmless project. But the question soon led to a bitter strife 
on the nature of the sacraments themselves ; and this drew 
out the unexpected revelation of Camillo’s fundamental diverg- 
ence from orthodox ways of thinking. The division went 
deep, and the strife was hard. Camillo was greatly beloved ; 
Mainardo even thought of quitting his post in despair and 
accepting an invitation from Ochino to join him in England. 
At length Camillo retired to form a little band of faithful ones 
into a Church of his own. On 6th July, 1550, he was excom- 
municated by the decree of the neighbouring Churches. On the 
19th of the following January, pressure was put upon him to 
sign a confession in accord with the doctrines he had impugned. 
He subscribed the document, and Vergerio was the attestor. 
Let us draw the veil over his weakness, and thank God that 
we do not live in such times. Not every servant of truth has 
the iron nerve of Bastwick, who when told he should lie in 
prison till he made his recantation, thrilled the Star Chamber 
with the brave soul’s ultimatum: “That will be till doomsday 
in the afternoon!” Once again in the history of that time do 
we hear the voice of Camillo. It is when, from his retirement 
at Traona, he pens the vivid lines of that tremendous apos- 
trophe, Jn Jo. Calvinum de injusto Michaélis Serveti incendio, 
lines which, despite the trammels of Latin metre, vibrate still 
with the horror, the indignation, the distress of wounded piety 
and outraged charity.* Such, then, was he in whose person 
Sozini beheld at Chiavenna the visible truth that the spring 








* This poem, printed by Trechsel, i. 321-8, possesses high authority as a nearly 
contemporary account of the arrest and execution of Serveto. It is dated September 
1554. It will be found also in the Corp. Ref. edn. of Calvin's works. 
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of heresy might be the lively struggle of the Spirit of God in 
the heart. 

Yet Lelio gave no sign of an immediate susceptibility to 
the ideas of Camillo ; nor, probably, was their intercourse suffi- 
ciently close to allow for a thorough opening of the poor tutor’s 
mind to the young patrician. Some years must pass before 
the full effect of the visit to Chiavenna is seen. With Mai- 
nardo in the mean time Sozini keeps up a correspondence, which 
will inform him how matters are going on. He pursues his 
journey through Switzerland and France to England, where he 
would doubtless meet Ivan Laski (generally called 4 Lasco), 
and probably also Ochino and Vermigli, who arrived in London 
together, on the 20th December, 1547. From England he 
passes into Holland, and from Holland makes his way to the 
stronghold of the Reformation, reaching Geneva at the end of 
1548 or beginning of 1549. 

No one was more ready than Calvin to welcome a stranger 
in search of Evangelical truth. Lelio brought with him not 
only the recommendation of a famous name, but the introduc- 
tion of an ingenuous presence which must have been singularly 
fascinating. With all his severity of mind and speech, Calvin 
habitually exhibited a wonderful patience in dealing with all 
inquirers who shewed a real desire to be taught. Perhaps no 
feature in that massive character impresses us with more admi- 
ration than the freedom with which his time, his thoughts, his 
pen, were always at the disposal of learners. Even with Bian- 
drata, though he saw through his flatteries, and admonished 
him in the roughest style of scolding, Calvin was willing to 
continue to take infinite pains, so long as the wily Italian was 
ready to put up with these rebuffs, and approach the intellec- 
tual giant as a master. Calvin’s great insight into men never 
deceived him for a moment about Lelio; he detected at once 
his sceptical turn, but he recognized just as clearly his religious 
purpose and his thorough purity and honesty. More than once 
he wrote letters of such stern rebuke as would have closed 
their intercourse for ever, had there not been real magnanimity 
on the one side, and real sincerity on the other. Again and 
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again we find Lelio’s sweet nature laying open his subtle 
doubts and questionings to be handled by the penetrating 
logic of Calvin. There must have been much that pleased the 
great thinker in his young friend. To the last there was no 
breach between them. 

Sozini, however, was but passing through Geneva. He went 
on to Ziirich in 1549, there lodging in the house of old Conrad 
Pellicanus (1478—1556) the ex-Franciscan, author of the first 
printed Hebrew grammar. Thence he made a short visit to 
Basle, staying with Sebastian Miinster (1489—1552), also an 
ex-Franciscan, “the Esdras and Strabo of Germany.” Four 
letters written by Sozini from Basle, in July and August 1549, 
to Heinrich Bullinger, are sufficient to prove the range of his 
acquaintance, the warmth of his friendships, and his keen in- 
terest in all the controversies of the time. At Basle he met 
Castellio. It is curious too that we find among his associates 
a Transylvanian, Sigismund Gelo, and a priggish young Pole 
of good family, Florian Susling of Warsaw. The end of the 
year sees him in his old quarters at Ziirich, where the friend- 
ship and the truly fatherly kindness of Bullinger proved a 
greater attraction for Sozini than the circle of /iterati at Basle. 

The conjecture is hazarded by Trechsel that about this time 
Sozini had thoughts of marriage, and to an Italian lady. This 
is suggested by certain pointed queries which he twice addressed 
to Calvin,* touching the propriety of a conjugal union with one 
who, not disinclined to Evangelical truth, is outwardly a Catho- 
lic; and on the lawfulness of Papal baptism in case there should 
be a family. Calvin replies in his most genial mood, taking a 
view of the situation very different from that which he applied 
with brutal ferocity to the condemnation of Serveto’s Vienne 
conformity. “TI dare not,” he observes, “condemn absolutely 





* Lelio’s letters (14 May and 25 July, 1549) were known to Trechsel only through 
the medium of Calvin’s reply. These earliest remaining productions of Lelio’s pen 
have since been recovered at Geneva, and are printed in the Corp. Reff. edn. of 
Calvin (xiii. 271, 337). The editor remarks upon their “scriptio intricatissima, 
latinitas tirone digna.” So difficult, indeed, is Lelio’s usual hand, that a word 
which Trechsel reads crede is read by Baum venerande. 
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(simpliciter damnare) those who do not withdraw from thie 
outward profession of Popery (idololatriae), even if, through 
fear of the consequences (periculorum metu), they dissemble 
their faith.” In company with this practical we find a specu- 
lative difficulty, the first fruits of the influence of Camillo. The 
problem of spiritual religion was working in Sozini; he ques- 
tioned the resurrection of the flesh.* Calvin’s reply thus con- 
cludes: “This, I hope, will satisfy you, unless it find your 
mind too much prejudiced (nimis oceuputam), which is very 
unlike both your piety and your modesty. Still, however, I 
thought it my duty lightly to admonish you, as a friend (pro 
nostra anicitia), because, when you talked with me on the sub- 
ject not long ago, I had an uneasy apprehension (subverebar’) 
that this opinion had struck roots in you too deep for you to 
get rid of it easily. Otherwise I have such confidence in your 
intellectual dexterity, as to feel it enough to have barely indi- 
cated a line of argument which with a man of less acuteness or 
expertness I should have pursued at greater length. Farewell, 
excellent man, and my very dear brother in Christ the Lord.” 
Next year, Lelio proceeds by way of Niirnberg and Leipzig 
to Wittenberg. Here he arrives 18th July, 1550, with good 
introductions to Melanchthon, who shews him every hospital- 
ity, and places him in the house of Johann Forster, the He- 
braist, a master in the special line of study Lelio is minded to 
pursue. On the 26th September, he matriculates in the Univer- 
sity, which is evidently proud of so well connected a scholar. 
Melanchthon is delighted with the new-comer. He is only 
sorry that the disturbed state of Germany renders Wittenberg 
a precarious place of resort. “I could wish him (oplarim),” 
he writes, 25th July, “to be in Switzerland, dAAos yap zpos 
GAAyv wédw reraypevos. And perchance at no distant date 
fresh dislodgemeuts (nove exilia) will be necessary both for him 


“ A powerful fragment on this subject forms part of the F. et ZL. Socini item 
E. Soneri Tractatus aliquot Theol "y ci n cnqgudit a tehac in lucem editi. Eleu- 
therop. 1654, 

+ After his signature in the University books is added by another hand, Mariani 
Sozini Jconsulti prerstantissimi jilius. 


VOL. XVI. 
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and for us.”* In another letter he describes Sozini as “serious, 
learned, and a lover of the true doctrine concerning God.” 
John Malfinski, a young Pole, who had studied law at Padua 
under Sozini’s father (as indeed had several of the Wittenberg 
students), sets no bounds to his admiration of his preceptor’s 
son. His sweetness, his integrity, his openness in expressing 
his views, his virtuous life, have endeared him to everybody. 
“With such constancy,” writes Malfinski, 24th August, “is he 
true to the bonds of friendship, that he seems to me to have 
been gifted by Providence rather than by hazard (non temere 
sed fato) with the name of Laelius.” + 

Whether Sozini for his part was greatly attracted to Me- 
lanchthon may be doubted. He gives no evidence of his 
cherishing toward Master Philip either the warm attachment 
which he felt for Bullinger, or the intellectual admiration 
which constantly drew him to Calvin. He even, in the confi- 
dence of his correspondence with his spiritual “father” at Ziirich, 
gives reins to the light raillery of his wit regarding Melanch- 
thon’s well-known penchant for astrology. “On Melanchthon 
all depend ; and whether he depends most on the stars or their 
Maker, I really don’t know.” Sozini, like many another man 
of an earnest and yet a doubting nature, found warmth and 
strength more helpful to him than mildness and moderation. 
And, as we have seen, he was not deeply enough tinctured with 
classic erudition or the classic spirit to appreciate for its own 
sake the peculiar genius of the Wittenberg humanist. 

He left Wittenberg after eleven months’ residence,} starting 
25th June, 1551, for Prag and Vienna, intending to return to 
Saxony. But from Vienna he pressed on to Cracow, meeting 


* Wallace, who renders, “I wish him back in Switzerland,” and there stops, 
views the remark as a sign of “some degree of distrust.” On the contrary, it is 
proof of confidence. The Greek is an iambic line, slightly transposed. 

+ C. F. Illgen: Symboll. ad vitam et doctrinam L. Socini illustrandam, 1826, 
ii. 20. Lelio, too, who was fond of playfully subscribing himself Zwe/i in letters 
to intimate friends, on one occasion signs thus: “ Laelius sive de amicitia vera et 
christiana quae in aeternum durat.” Hottinger: Hist. Eee. N. T. ix. 474. 

t Melanchthon, in furnishing Sozini with thvee letters of introduction on 1 Dee. 
1557, speaks of his having been more than three years at Wittenberg, a lapse of 
memory which has misled later writers. 
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here Francesco Lismanin, whom he induced to throw off, with 
his Franciscan’s habit, the last tie which bound him to Rome. 
From Cracow he came back to Ziirich before the year was out. 
Switzerland, on his return, was astir with the discussion of 
Calvin’s proceedings against Jerome Bolsec for heresies about 
predestination, of which accounts had already reached Sozini 
at Wittenberg. With characteristic candour, Lelio at once and 
without hesitation submitted his difficulties on this momentous 
topic, the very kernel of Calvinism, to the Oracle himself at 
Geneva. Bolsec had been banished on the 23rd December. 
Sozini’s letter must have arrived almost directly after. Calvin 
was in no temper to be trifled with. Having just resorted to 
the argument of exile, he was little likely to be prepared for 
a serene examination of less potent syllogisms. To this we 
ascribe the peremptory tone of his reply to Sozini on New- 
year’s-day, 1552. As quoted in part by Przypcowski, and often 
re-quoted, this famous letter wears an air of unrelieved harsh- 
ness, and has been taken as a final utterance of Calvin to 
Sozini,* and as a fair sample of his relations with him. It is 
in truth a dignified response, indicating respect for his corre- 
spondent’s powers, and curiously enough exhibiting more con- 
fidence in the straightforwardness of “my dear Laelius” than 
in that of Melanchthon. But the moment was one when the 
great dialectician had already done his best and his worst, and 
would neither be argued with nor argue. “I have spoken my 
mind before, and I gravely warn you again: unless you ma- 
turely correct this guaerendi pruritum, it is to be feared you 
may bring upon yourself severe anguish (gravia tormenta).t... 
The time will come, I hope, when you will rejoice to have been 
awakened even by this rude shock. Farewell, brother highly 
beloved (dilectissime) by me; and if this chiding (objwrgatio) 
is harsher than is right (aeguo durior), put it to the account of 





* W. Cunningham: Historical Theology, ii. 159. 


+ After translating this “heavy calamities,” Wallace remarks (following Przyp- 
cowski, who says, “ pro responsione objurgationem ac minas reponit”) : “ Here it is 
intimated, in no very obscure terms, that, if Lelius pushed his inquiries any fur- 
ther, he must expect no mercy at the hands of Calvin.” Antitrin. Biog. ii. 80. 
zZ2 
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your love towards me.”* At any rate, Lelio besieged the Lion 
no more with speculations on the problem of predestination, 
as seen from the point of view to which Camillo Renato had 
introduced him. 

His spirit of inquiry could not, however, remain idle above 
six weeks. His next line of investigation brought him face to 
face with the dilemma: ‘ How was it that Jesus Christ, while 
on earth, forbade his disciples to proclaim him as the Messiah ? 
How was it they had no clear view of his approaching suffer: 
ings and death? Were they not sent to preach the kingdom 
of God? Can the kingdom of God be preached in the absence 
of a proclamation of the Messiah, and in ignorance of the 
method uf redemption?’ These queries he laid before Bullin- 
ger. The reply he got is one of the noblest epistles that 
ever faithful friend wrote to friend. To the points of inquiry 
Bullinger rendered a simple and sensible answer ; then, with 
exceeding gentleness and affection, he added as follows : 

“ Lastly, since I leve you, my brother, and long to give you the 
best advice as to my best and sincerest friend, I will add, to what I 
have here said, a very few words more for your admonition ; nor 
do I doubt that you will take in good part this faithful and 
sincere freedom of mine. I see that you are very studious of the 
sacred writings, and of the business of our true salvation ; but at the 
same time exceeding curious, for ever twisting and turning a multi- 
tude of knotty questions ; raising entanglements and demanding to 
have them untied. Now I approve that ardent zeal of yours on a 
subject the most sacred. I recognize in you the excellent gift and 
kind bestowal of God most good. Others, indeed, surrender them- 
selves to pleasures, resorting to the courts of princes, to rot at 
length in great anguish (maynis cum tormentis) and go down quick 
into hell. You, having the most ample opportunities of attending 
such resorts and thus perishing, raised above this by the right hand 
of God, choose rather by travel, by discussion, and by putting ques- 
tions in season and out of season, to be learning that you may 
believe aright ; and meantime are willing, through zeal for religion, 


* See Corp. Reff. edn. of Calvin, The letter was published by Bonnet (Lettres 
de Jean Calvin, 1854), from a copy. Przypeowski, who alone gives the signature, 
“Calend, Jan, 1552, Joh. Calv. tuus,” probably had access to the original. Henry 
gives a copy, with some inaccuracies, Leben Johann Calvins, Vol. i, 1835. 
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to be absent from your gentle and most tender parents, nay, to de- 
fraud your own genius. But I ask for moderation even in this 
matter, though it be the best. I praise the studious mind which 
directs all things to the assured end of true and eternal salvation, 
which knows how to have enough, which sometimes takes an inter- 
val of peace, yea rests secure in what it long hath learned. Our 
religion is not endless, but has been brought within easy compass. 
This religion, rightly understood, supplies also the plain meaning of 
Scripture, admits nothing incongruous, refers all things to piety, is 
no way solicitous about diversified and complicated questions. The 
Apostle approveth not those who are ever learning, and never arriving 
at the knowledge of verities, so that they may rest therein. There- 
fore with all my heart I appeal to your piety, dear and worshipful 
Lelio mine ; put on the curb, observe measure and reason in your 
concerns. The end of the law is Christ, to the justification of every 
one that believeth ; but Christ you have learned, and Christ you 
hold, and know that in him you have all things of life, and are thus 
completed in him. Herein then stand fast aud abide, I beseech you. 
True theology is speculative no doubt, but even more is it practical. 
Believe, hope, love, persevere and pray, that you may be able for 
these things, that you may be guarded from all evil. Questions, 
with the discussions thence arising, leave to be sifted by those whose 
delight it rather is brilliantly to learn, than to rest with simple mind 
in the words of the Lord, and holily to live. Do not despise my 
counsel ; I am not the first to set this before you.”* 


Needless to say, this sterling advice bore little fruit. The 
Sozzini were neither of them amenable to a plea from the out- 
side, however beseeching. They took counsel with their own 
thoughts, and that was sufficient for them. On Lelio, Bul- 
linger’s fine exhortation had about as much effect as good Simon 
Ronenberg’s touching, even if rather foolish, appeal about bap- 
tism, with “mi Domine Socine” in every other line of it, had at 
a later date upon Fausto. The young disputant (he was still not 
seven-and-twenty) felt himself master of a very keen weapon, 
and shewed small scruple about sometimes using it simply to 
keep its edge in order. Such must surely have been the motive 
for his wickedly puzzling Rudolph Gualther about the subtle- 


—  — 


* The letter (dated 21 Feb. 1552) is printed in full, Trechsel, ii. 447-52. 
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ties of Divine and human interaction involved in the pheno- 
mena of repentance. That was within three months of Bul- 
linger’s letter. 

That same year Lelio revisited Italy.* After a stay of three 
weeks, in June 1552, under the roof of Vergerio at Vico-soprano, 
he started for Siena, a letter from his father arriving too late 
to alter his purpose. In September he reached Siena, “quam 
non ab Hispanis solum, verum etiam ab alia quacunque servi- 
tutis specie liberam salutavi,” he writes to Bullinger. 1t was 
a crisis of hope, at which the heart of Sozini might well cry, 
with a later writer, 

“ Beautiful and dear Italia, 
Surely Freedom’s day appears ! 
Though its dawn be crimson-tinted, 
And we watch it through our tears.” 








But, alas! as Trechsel well observes, it proved but the evening 
glow of a waning day. After a visit to his father at Bologna, 
he returned to his native place in the spring of 1553, enjoying 
there for a short while the unwonted privilege “libenter loqui 
de Christo inviso.” But his stay was already attended with 
danger. At the end of September we find him in Padua, the 
guest for two months of Matteo Gribaldo. Gribaldo was fresh 
from Geneva, “ graviter commotus ”+ by the proceedings against 
Serveto; and in Padua the two friends would receive with 
ummixed horror the details of the consummation of the great 
stain upon the Reforming movement.t In January 1554, 
Sozini reached Basle. Here the sad news overtook him of his 
mother’s death, sad in its consequences in more ways than one. 
We find him at Geneva in April, and the following month once 
more at home in Ziirich. 

The year 1555, which we now approach, is the period when 
Sozini’s speculations become most distinctly radical. Italy 





* We may observe that it would not be possible to transfer to this date the 
Vicenza story, for we can trace the progress of Sozini’s journey almost from week 
to week, 

+ Contra Lib. Calv. A6. 

~ Wallace is misled by Illgen in supposing Sozini to have been in Geneva “at 
the time when Servetus was cast into prison.” 
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had given renewed impulse to his mind ; the controversies and 
wants of the time furnished ample food for his thoughts ; the 
death of Serveto compelled him to speculate upon the Trinity ; 
the rise of the Locarno community seemed the providential 
occasion of religious freedom. At Basle he had “devoured” 
Bullinger’s treatise on Divine Grace. He thought upon it long ; 
for Sozini’s difficulties were never the chance suggestions of 
the moment. He could not harmonize its teaching with the 
doctrine of the purchase of salvation through the merits of 
Christ. He could not account, on the hypothesis of an exclu- 
sive election, for the possession, even by the reprobate at times, 
of a sense of Divine Love; which, on the other hand, the 
righteous sometimes lose. To whom did he turn with his 
doubts? Again he resorted to Calvin ; and this time the great 
man went carefully into his difficulties. It is worth noting 
that, on the first point, Calvin adopted a Scotist solution: 
“Christus nonnisi ex Dei beneplacito aliquid mereri potuit.” 
To a local divine, Johann Wolff of the Frau-Miinster, he ad- 
dressed his thoughts on the Sacraments, the only subject, by 
the way, on which he is known to have reduced his ideas to 
anything like system.* His position may be best explained by 
saying that he applies to the Lord’s Supper itself, and to Bap- 
tism as well, Camillo’s doctrine of the Epulum. The Sacra- 
ment does not communicate any spiritual gift, as the Lutherans 
taught ; nor is it a sign or seal of such communication, as with 
the Calvinists ; still less is it, as the Zwinglians make it, a 
mere species of preaching, a visible invitation to others to draw 
near to Christ; or a simple commemoration according to the 
tacovian Catechism, “alioqui omnium immemor quo magis 
esset quis, eo rectius et frequentius sacramentis uti deberet, ut 
in memoriam sibi revocaret, quod excidit.” It is the act of the 
assembled Church, not for reception or recollection, but for 
thankfully imparting to each other the joy of the Christian life. 
To Wolff also he came with his speculations upon the Tri 





* See the somewhat crabbed Laclii Socini de Sacramentis Dissertatio, first 
printed 1654, and given in full by Trechsel, pp. 438-44. 
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nity ; for Wolff had entered with some sympathy into his 
Sacramental views, and had impressed him as a man to be 
both esteemed and loved.* We have seen that in the previous 
year Sozini had made a flying visit to Geneva. While on the 
spot where the ashes of Serveto had so recently cooled, it was © 
inevitable that his mind should be strongly exercised upon 
the mysterious dogma, for impugning which Serveto suffered 
martyrdom. The pastor of the Italian church in Geneva, 
Count Celso Massimiliano Martinengo, reports that Sozini had 
dropped in conversation doubts on the subject of the Trinity, 
and had written him a letter in which he recurred to the sub- 
ject in more than a doubting spirit—*imo gloriari Turrem 
hance a fundamentis eversam.”+ From Sozini’s own letter to 
Wolff we learn what shape these doubts ultimately assumed. 
Sozini did not touch at all the question of the Incarnation ; 
his point of departure was the Person of the Spirit. ‘God is 
a Spirit,’ said Sozini, ‘that is to say, a Spiritual Being. Can 
there be any other meaning of the term, so as to justify us in 
speaking of a Third Person, distinct from the Father and the 
Son? Then, as to the Sonship; God is a Father; can we say, 
God is a Son? Is Christ the Son of a Trinity, or is he simply 
the Father's Son? Can even his human nature be called the 
work of a Trinity, though its creation must certainly be the 
act of the whole Godhead?’ These questions are far from 


* “Quem ego pluris facio et magis diligo atque colo, quam re ipsa declaraverim.” 

+ Trechsel, ii. 180. Long afterwards he was suspected by Beza (Vit. Calv.) of 
having had an important hand in the production of the famous “ farrago,” De 
Haereticis, an sint Persequendi, 1553, with a dedication by “ Martinus Bellius.” 
Trechsel has identified ‘“ Basilius Montfortius,’’ one of the contributors to the 
volume, with Sebastian Castellio (Gaow\ete = ocBacric, mons fortis=castellum). It 
is just possible that from sozzo may have sprung Bellius, be//um quia minime bellum 
(Priscian), and from Bellius again, Martinus. Yet we hesitate to assign to Lelio 
either the masculine strength or the local allusions of Bellius. If he wrote any part 
of the book, it was probably the short concluding piece (pp. 170-3), De Filiis 
Carnis, et Filiis Spiritus. As for the Contra Libellum Calvini, 1554, which 
Canta (ii. 485) unreservedly ascribes to Sozini, further examination has convinced 
us that the author of this second and less original pamphlet is still to seek. 


~ This most important letter has not yet, we believe, been printed in full. The 
following are the extracts on which we found the above reading of its purport. 
‘‘An Spiritus ille reperiatur in Dei essentia ab eo distinctus qui est Deus Pater 
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suggesting the Socinian, or, to avoid confusion, we will say the 

Racovian view. They start from Camillo’s doctrine of the 
Spirit, as strictly synonymous with the Godhead ; while they 
point to a view of the generation of the Son which is Servetan, 
and, in principle, Athanasian. But Sozini knew theology, not 
as a historical science, simply as a living interest of his own 
time and his own thoughts. 

How was it that Sozini chose Wolff rather than Bullinger as 
the recipient of these inquiries? Because Bullinger had been 
set to watch and report upon him. First Vergerio from Tiibin- 
gen, next Philip Salutz from Chur, then Martinengo, lastly 
Calvin himself, had written strongly to Bullinger about those 
incautious words at Geneva. The good Bullinger had written 
back: “I restrain the man’s curiosity as far as I can; I will 
look more carefully into the matter.” He sought an interview 
with Sozini, read the letters he had received, without naming 
the writers, and entreated him to be open, and to say what his 
belief really was. The reply of Lelio was frank, and suffi- 
ciently orthodox to allay Bullinger’s apprehensions. He asked 
if Lelio would authenticate with his signature what he had 
then and there expressed ; not that he himself felt any mis- 
trust, but that he might be able to satisfy others. Lelio at 
once expressed his readiness to do so. He was better than his 
word. Of his own accord he drew up a confession of his faith, 
which he handed to Bullinger, with his signature attached, and 
the date 15th July, 1555. Even Trechsel speaks highly of this 
document. It is manly, straightforward, and evidently sincere ; 
bringing out the affirmative side of his Christian credence 
without overstepping the bounds of his actual belief, and “in 
no way endeavouring to cloak his doubts.” Lelio was not the 
man to recant, with Camillo. It is true the temptations to do 





atque Filius ?.. . Praeterea vide an Filius de ipso Deo, sicut Pater, omnino prae- 
dicetur. Nam Jesus Christus illius Dei Filius, qui trinus et unus creditur esse, 
non tamen Filius Trinitatis dicitur, quamvis creatura sit, et opera Trinitatis ad 
extra censeantur indivisa.” The letter is not dated. Wolff’s answer was not 
written till 10 Aug. 1555. He does not attempt to enter into his friend's line of 
argument, but relies upon Patristic authorities. 
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so were not in his case so cruelly urgent. The scion of a 
wealthy house had a ready path of freedom open before him 
which was closed to the indigent pedagogue. Yet had he been 
in straits, his Tuscan nobleness would have forbidden him to 
stoop. Moreover, it is plain that his doubts arose, not from 
his having any alternative scheme to propose in substitution 
for the received doctrine, but from his earnest desire to get at 
the kernel of Evangelical religion in its purity. The Apostles’ 
Creed, he said, whatever its authorship, he had learned as a 
boy aud he believed as a man; those of Niczea and Constan- 
tinople, new to him since his intercourse with Protestants, he 
honoured as much as he could and ought. Dogmatic terms, 
such as Trinity, Person and the like, were of old standing and 
of technical value ; “though I will speak freely,” said he, “ what 
I think ; I should be in every way satisfied if the Christian, 
apostolic and evangelic faith were still explained to us in 
the actual words of Christ, the Apostles, and the Evangelists.” 
“Meantime,” he adds, “I will never allow myself to be de- 
prived of this sacred liberty, of inquiring from my seniors, and 
of discussing with modesty and reverence, to the increase of 
my knowledge of divine things.” “Pray earnestly with me,” 
he concludes, “to the God of all grace, that He may finish the 
good work which He hath begun in your Laelius; that he may 
no more be a boy, fluctuating and borne about with every 
wind, but, holding the truth in love, may profit in all things.”* 
Bullinger thought this confession might have been improved ; 
however, he did his best, and with tolerable success, to restore 
the confidence of the Reformers in Sozini. 

The conclusion of Lelio’s story is soon told. In reviewing 
the life of Ochino, we have already referred to the important 
part which Sozini took in the negociation which introduced 
Ochino to the pastorate of the Italian Church in Locarno.t+ 
His earnest letter (15th Jan. 1555) to the little community, 
soon to be refugees from “that beautiful but earthly paradise,” 
is at once the most impressively religious of his extant writ- 








* Trechsel, ii. 186. + No. LY. Oct. 1876, pp. 551, 552. 
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ings,* and the one which, by the gospel simplicity of its refer- 
ence to sacred themes, bears the clearest impress of Lelio’s 
attachment to a type of Christianity unvitiated by the accre- 
tions of ecclesiastical dogma. He speaks of Christ as nostro 
dolce crocifisso, and nostro precursore, and renders “ praise, 
honour and glory to our Father and God through the Lord 
Christ Jesus.” 

Late in the year following, his father died (20th Aug. 1556) 
at Bologna ; and the death was succeeded by troubles respect- 
ing the family inheritance. During his father’s lifetime, Lelio 
had no pecuniary anxieties; his wants were freely supplied 
from home by a generous hand. But things were different 
when Mariano, a good Catholic, was gone, and Siena again 
under a government which made it unsafe for his children to 
reside upon their patrimony. With a view to recover posses- 
sion of the family resources, Sozini made a journey in 1558 to 
the Courts of Vienna and Cracow, hoping to secure the interest 
of those powers in support of his application to the reigning 
Duke of Florence.t His journey was not hastily undertaken. 
He fortified himself with influential introductions, visiting for 
this purpose Worms and Tiibingen at the end of 1557. Before 
starting on his mission, he secured the good offices of Calvin, 
who writes to Bullinger (22nd May, 1558): “ Your bare testi- 
mony that Laelius now rests in the same faith which we profess, 
would have been enough to make me receive him with kind- 
ness, forgetting all faults ; your commendation made me ready 
in addition to render him without stint all the services he 
could ask.” 

Keeping his eyes constantly open to the religious affairs of 
the time, Lelio travelled by Tiibingen, Augsburg and Vienna, 
to Cracow. Here he stayed six months, in close intercourse 
with the heads of the Evangelical party, particularly the aged 
Ivan Laski; and frequently “admissus in colloquium solita- 








* The remains of Sozini consist of some four-and-twenty scattered letters, a short 
treatise, a confession, and a fragment. The present writer hopes, at some future 
time, to have the privilege of editing and translating these. 

+ Cosimo de’ Medici, not “Grand Duke of Tuscany” (Wallace) till 1569. 
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rium” with the King, Sigismund Augustus IIL Returning to 
Vienna, he was equally well received by Maximilian II., King 
of Bohemia and Archduke of Austria. He now felt sure of the 
success of his mission. The last letter from his pen which has 
come down to us addresses Bullinger in high spirits. 


“ Vivo, valeo, venio, and good tidings I bring of great joy to you 
all, and to Dominus Heinrich in especial. Pray God that he deliver 
me quickly out of Italy ; and believe me that very few people know 
the true state of Polish atfairs. Perhaps Utenhoven,* if he pass that 
way, will be able to do many things which no one else can. Maxi- 
mnilian left the city to-day, so as not to be present at the idolatrous 
procession (cirewmgestatio). He told me so himself, and other things 
besides, which you will gladly hear, and you will give thanks to 
God with me. May He protect me in this most perilous sequel of 
my journey. Nothing furtlier can I now say. The rest I leave to 
our Burcher,t who has been bold enough to engage with Indians 
and Jesuits, and who is at one and the same time an admirable dis- 
putant and a great lover of the Ziirich folk, but in this latter respect 
he may cheerfully yield to Laelius. God grant that they in their 
turn cease not to compass me with kindness, and it is enough. 

“Vienna, 10 May, 1559. Yr. bro. Larti Soz.” 


Soon was this happy prospect overcast. Lelio’s efforts, 
however strongly backed up, proved entirely fruitless. In 
August 1559 he returned to Ziirich, a disappointed man. His 
brother Camillo had been compelled to fly from Italy. Cor- 
nelio, another brother, who lived at Rome, was detained in 
prison. A third brother, Celso, and the nephew Fausto, were 
rendered uneasy in their position at Siena. Their patrimony 
fell to the Inquisition. No charge of antitrinitarianism was, 
however, brought against them. Their heresies, as recorded in 
Camajani’s letter of information, are purely Evangelical. They 





* Johann Utenhoven, of Ghent, the friend of Laski. 

+ John Burcher, an English inventor of economical fuel (Fueslin. Epp. Ref. 
p. 418), “vir valde bonus,” and the bearer of the letter. This man figures in the 
Ziirich Letters (Parker Soc.) as an extreme Puritan, unhappily married. We find 
him in Switzerland as an exporter of wood for bows (1542), a cloth merchant (1548), 
and a brewer (1558). At last he takes Anglican orders, and gets a cure near 
London (1563). 
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regard churches as simply places for hearing the gospel ; shrug 
their shoulders and otherwise make game during Mass ; jest 
at purgatory, and “one of them, one morning, being present at 
a sermon by a Theatine, who discoursed on purgatory, abruptly 
went out, laughing and saying that he would not stay any 
longer to listen to such fables ; another had spoken poco con- 
veniente of the authority of the Holy See.”* 

A shadow falls upon the few remaining days of Sozini. He 
survived his return barely three years. How he supported 
himself, we do not know. The loss of comparative aftluence 
must have severely affected a man of his patrician breeding. 
In Ochino, his fellow-townsman, despite the great disparity of 
their years, he found an intimate friend. We may imagine 
him a frequent visitor by the bedside of the ex-Capuchin 
during his long illness in 1560; and may be sure that he was 
consulted about the publication of the Zaberinti in 1561, and 
saw in their Italian form the ever-memorable Dialogi, for- 
warded to Basle in 1562 to receive a Latin dress. We have 
traces, too, of a brother and a nephew as visitants at Ziirich, 
not however under the same roof with Lelio. None of his 
kindred were with him when he died. He expired at his 
lodging in the house of Hans Wyss, silk-weaver, on the 14th 
May, 1562.+ Fausto, who heard of the event through Auton 
Maria Bezozzi, came over from Lyons to gather up his beloved 
uncle’s few books and papers. 

That we devote so large a space to the study of a life which 
scarcely attained the age of seven-and-thirty, is due to preva- 
lent misapprehensions of its true significance. From what 
we have said, it must be evident that Lelio Sozini has no 
claim to the title, bestowed upon him by Bayle, of “le premier 
Auteur de la Secte Socinienne.” Lelio was always a querist,” 


* Canta, ii. 448. The list of names appended to the letter is headed with Carlo 
(Celso) aud Camillo, sons of Maria (Mariano) Sozini; Fausto, brother of Alessandro 
Sozini; and Savola, daughter (?) of Levio (Lelio) Pecci. Pecci himself, the husband 
of Porzia (Lelio’s sister), was suspected. Seven others are named. 

t Not, as Wallace says, following Illgen, “in the house of his friend Pellican.” 
Conrad Pellicanus (Kiirschner) died 14 Sept. 1556. 
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never a system-maker. Nor even is it true, as Jules Bonnet 
affirms, that his “doubts were afterwards to be set up as 
dogmas by his disciples.”* We cannot help thinking that, had 
he lived to see his nephew's Jnstitutio Religionis Christianae, 
he would have searched it with his keen intellectual probe, as 
relentlessly as though it had been Calvin’s. Moreover, the 
point of view from which Lelio directed his subtle interroga- 
tions, was one which Fausto never reached. Lelio’s mind was 
a deep well of religious thought, from which heresy was con- 
stantly gushing up with amazing force; but at the bottom of 
the well was a central pool of warm spiritual apprehension. 
Fausto had nothing of this. Little as the statement may seem 
borne out by a superficial glance at both men, his is the more 
fundamental scepticism. At the substratum he is a pure 
Agnostic. His fixed, unmalleable certainty, as regards the 
tenets in which he rested, is the result of his tenacious grasp 
of an alien and a dogmatic authority. The constructive prin- 
ciple which shapes his doctrines is essentially diplomatic. 
His positions face both ways. Adapting a Catholic language 
and providing for a Catholic worship, he withdraws the alle- 
giance of the intellect from the radical ideas of the Catholic 
creed. In some respects Fausto Sozzini is the Hobbes of his 


age. But we anticipate. 
ALx. GORDON. 





Il.—THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


THE scene, vision or parable of the Temptation has been over- 
laden by paraphrase and commentary. Its simplicity has been 
impaired by additions to the narrative, and its meaning ob- 
scured by the introduction of foreign or unnecessary ideas. 
Its universality has been sacrificed to a special and limited 
application, and that special application has been so elaborated 





* Letters of J. Calvin (Eng. ed.), 1857, ii. 815. 
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and encumbered as altogether to divest the story of its original 
meaning. 

What is the original meaning of the story of the three 
temptations, we propose to shew by adopting the simple plan 
of endeavouring to discover the clue to the temptations in the 
words of the several replies to them. “It is written”—these 
words are the key which, we believe, will open the whole of 
the parable. 

Without any danger of impugning or touching the question 
of the general truth of the Gospels as historical narratives of 
the words and acts of our Lord and his followers, it is very 
easy—nay, quite imperative—to distinguish the story of the 
temptations as given in full in the Gospels according to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and briefly referred to in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, from the accounts of actual or possible events which 
the same narratives contain. We may allow that the best 
critics and commentators have at least effected this deliverance 
for us; that we are no longer troubled with the difficulty of 
discovering the exceeding high mountain whence all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them could be seen ina 
moment of time, or with the scarcely less difficult task of ima- 
gining the actual personal colloquy and contest between Jesus 
and the Devil, either in the wilderness, on the mountain, or on 
a pinnacle of the temple. Nor is it important to determine 
between the rival theories of “vision” or “parable.” Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and may be imparted either in 
the similitude of a dream or in the avowed form of a fiction. 
There are correspondences between the objects of the external 
world and the mind of man which give to vision and to insight 
a base as certain as the pillared firmament; and so long as 
man is a creature of high imaginings, retaining the image or 
likeness of God in his own nature, and placed in the midst of 
things both divine and material having the same source and 
origin, he will find the highest truths are brought to him in 
the wilderness of his spiritual wanderings, from the deeps of 
hell, or on the summits of beatific vision. It is, then, in no 
rationalizing spirit that we propose to deal with the subject of 
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the Temptations of Christ, nor with a design to explain them 
away. They are real, as all true spiritual experience is real ; 
and firmer reality we do not expect or desire. 

Milton’s “ Paradise Regained” has effected for the Tempta- 
tion what Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” has done for the story of 
the Fall. Both these poems are contributions to what may 
without offence be called the English Protestant mythology ; 
that is, they have expanded certain portions of the Bible by 
enlarging and adding to them, and by connecting them with 
sundry religious ideas and doctrines, so as to give to the por- 
tions in question an altogether different position, both actual 
and relative, from that which they would otherwise have held. 
They have enlarged the scenery and multiplied the persons of 
the original story, so that under their influence we have on one 
hand the rebellion of the angels and the fall of man in their 
minutest details, and on the other the scene of the personal 
conflict between Christ and Satan, filled up to the measure of 
a stately drama only less awful and grand than its great pre- 
cursor. We cannot rid ourselves of the imposition of this 
great mythology. It is part not only of our literature, but of 
our religious thought. But we may keep ourselves free from 
its tyranny, and draw a straight line between its religious 
sources and its literary additions. 

We have now nothing to do with the question of the “ ortho- 
doxy” of either of the two poems. We speak only of their 
relation to one another, and of the relation of the latter poem 
to the subject of this essay. 

“Paradise Regained” is a complete and perfect work of art. 
As “ Paradise Lost” turns upon the contest between Satan and 
God, represented by his Son, in which Satan is the victor, so 
in “ Paradise Regained” the personal contest is renewed, and 
the warfare and victory in the wilderness described and cele- 
brated. Therefore it is that Milton’s elaborate treatment of 
the temptations changes their nature and meaning more com- 
pletely, and gives them a more special and limited application 
than do the ordinary critics and commentators. But there is 
yet much that is common to both, particularly in the assump- 
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tion that the temptations were intended to test the official 
character of Christ as the coming Messiah, and as having 
scarcely any or no wider application. In Milton’s poem they 
are narrowed to this view. God says to Gabriel, 
“ But first I mean 

To exercise him in the wilderness ; 

There he shall first lay down the rudiments 

Of his great warfare.’ * 

The angels also speak of his “entering his great duel ;” and 
thus the scheme of the drama is laid wherein the two actors 
contend for a particular victory. 

On such a plan as this, enlargement may be carried to any 
extent ; and in availing himself of the poet’s privilege, Milton 
has given us, not three distinct acts of temptation, nor three 
several kinds of temptation, but as many as nine presentations 
of or persuasives to evil; of which the first eight are to be 
regarded as expansions of the first and second temptations, 
but without a clear line between the two classes; while the 
ninth and last singly represents the third temptation. 

Adopting the order of the temptations as they appear in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, Milton treats the scene on the pinnacle of the 
temple as the third temptation ; while Matthew's Gospel places 
the temptation on the high mountain as third in order, and 
the pinnacle second. We prefer the order adopted by Milton, 
but for a very different reason, as will shortly appear. 

But first we have to deal with Milton’s amplifications. 
Through the four books of “ Paradise Regained,” the tempta- 
tions are distributed as follows. The close of the first book is 
concerned with the first temptation, addressed to Christ, after 
his forty days’ fast, by Satan in the guise of “an aged man in 
rural weeds,” who, addressing Christ as the newly baptized 
prophet, says : 

“ But, if thou be the Son of God, command 
That out of these hard stones be made thee bread ; 
So shalt thou save thyself, and us relieve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste.” + 





* Book i. 155. + Book i. 342. 
VOL. XVL QA 
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Observe how the last clause changes and weakens the “ temp- 
tation” by adding the plea of relieving the wants of the poor, 
an idea wholly distinct from and inconsistent with the selfish- 
ness of working a miracle for the relief of his own hunger. By 
the admixture of opposite motives, the directness of the moral 
trial is lost. But beyond this, the temptation is carried into 
a different form from that of a trial by hunger; for in his 
reply Christ says, 

“Why dost thou, then, suggest to me distrust, 


Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art ?”’* 


reducing the matter to a mere personal contest between him- 
self and Satan, as well as changing its true moral significance. 
For it is distrust of God that Milton’s first temptation ulti- 
mately turns upon (as we see by the references to Moses and 
Elijah in Christ’s reply), and subsequent writers have taken 
the same view. 

“Why then should I, from a distrust either of His power or 
providential goodness, undertake to supply my own wants in a 
manner which He has not prescribed? * * * I will trust in 
God ; persuaded that He will himself rather work a miracle in my 
favour than suffer me to want necessary sustenance.” +t 


A late writer in “The Expositor” follows a similar line. 


“ Where supernatural power was supposed to exist, could it be 
wrong to test its reality in an act so holy and excellent as the 
preservation of an imperilled life? But the temptation, though 
formidable, was victoriously resisted. Christ did not take his life 
into his own hands ; left it in the hands of God.” t 


In the second book of Paradise Regained, Satan, after con- 
sulting his peers, and accompanied by a band of spirits, returns 
to the wilderness, 


“Where still, from shade to shade, the Son of God, 
After forty days’ fasting, had remained, 





* Book i. 355. 


t+ Hugh Farmer: An Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ’s Temptation 
in the Wilderness, 4th edition, 1805, p. 95. 


~ The Temptation of Christ, by A. M. Fairbairn. Expositor, Vol. IIT. p. 336. 
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Now hungering first, and to himself thus said :— 
* * * * God 

Can satisfy that need some other way, 

Though hunger still remain. So it remain 

Without this body’s wasting, I content me, 

And from the sting of famine fear no harm ; 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts, that feed 

Me, hungering more to do my Father’s will.”* 


The last two lines are more to the purpose than any we 
have had before, and help to justify this second act of the first 
temptation, on which Satan, “seemlier clad,” enters afresh 
into colloquy with our Lord, and presents a succession of per- 
suasives or arguments in which the moral distinction between 
the first and second temptations seems to us to be blurred or 
lost. 

He first calls up the “table richly spread in regal mode, 
with dishes piled and meats of noblest sort,’ and courteously 
invites Christ to partake of the feast. Christ rejects the offer, 
and the table vanishes in the classical manner, like the ban- 
quet in the Aneid, “with sound of harpies’ wings and talons 
heard.” Then Satan, observing, 

“ By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harmed,” t 


addresses a discourse advising the security of wealth : 


“ Therefore, if at great things thou would’st arrive, 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap ;”¢ 


and Christ replies on the magnanimity of self-government, 
and concludes : 
* Riches are needless, then, both for themselves, 
And for thy reason why they should be sought— 
To gain a sceptre, oftest better missed.” § 


It is difficult to say whether this temptation of riches should 
be referred to the first or second temptation, but at least it 
leads to the second, which we shall find in the third and fourth 








* Book ii. 242—259. + Book ii. 406. 
t Book ii. 426. § Book ii. 484. 
2a2 
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books in five forms. In the third book we find—1, the advice 
to secure fame or glory ; 2, to obtain the kingdom and throne 
of David; 3, the carrying of Christ to the mountain and the 
exhibition of the Eastern kingdoms, and the opportunity of 
the war between the Parthians and Scythians for successful 
interference on behalf of Judea. In the fourth book we find, 
4, the exhibition of the Roman empire, and the offer of the 
kingdoms of the world, 
“On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 

And worship me as thy superior Lord— 

Easily done—and hold them all of me :”* 
and, 5, the view of Athens, and the offer, 

sa . - Be famous, then, 

By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er all the world 

In knowledge.” t 
These in succession our Lord rejects ; and this series of temp- 
tations closes thus : 

“Since neither wealth nor honour, arms nor arts, 

Kingdom nor empire, pleases thee, nor aught 

By me proposed in life contemplative 

Or active, tended on by glory or fame, 

What dost thou in this world? The wilderness 

For thee is fittest place: I found thee there, 

And thither will return thee.” t 


It is on the occasion of one only of these several scenes and 
dialogues that Satan mentions the “condition” on which the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them are offered to the 
tempted Saviour. The tempter’s price is, “If thou wilt fall 
down and worship me as thy superior Lord, and hold them all 
of me.” And here observe that the demand is not the worship 
of the Devil as the Supreme God, or the denial of the true 
God as an object of worship ; but it is the homage of feudal 
tenure to feudal sovereignty which Satan requires of Christ as 
the condition on which he may hold the kingdoms of this 





* Book iv. 166. + Book iv. 221. t Book iv. 368. 
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world: and the condition is attached to this particular object 
only, and presented in connection with and immediately after 
the exhibition of the power of Rome. Our Lord rejects this 
offer of the Roman empire in the following words : 
” . . “Tt is written, 

The first of all commandments, Thou shalt worship 

The Lord thy God, and only Him shalt serve ; 

3et thee behind me! plain thou now appear’st 

That evil one, Satan for ever damn’d.”* 


And so appropriates the “reply” to the second temptation to 
this single act of it. 

It is after this reply that Satan recommences his assaults 
on the Mount of Vision, and presents, in connection with the 
advice to “ Be famous then for wisdom,” the vision of “Athens 
the eye of Greece.” Thus the poet severs his last act on the 
specular mount from the condition of Satanic worship or hom- 
age; and the temptation is rejected on moral grounds only, 
and in a noble discourse by our Lord on the greater glory and 
excellence of the Hebrew literature over that of Greece. 

While the first temptation, as set forth by Milton and many 
subsequent commentators, is based in the distrust of God, the 
second is based on the attractions of earthly power and glory, 
to which the worship of Satan is attached as a necessary con- 
dition. Farmer says : 

“These objects were placed before Christ in their most alluring 
forms; * * * nevertheless, the proposal was rejected the very 
instant it was made, and not without a mixture of just indignation : 
‘Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’” + 


And thus Farmer treats the scriptural reply of Christ as an 
expression of indignation, and fails to see that the whole mean- 
ing of the temptation is to be found in it. 

Fairbairn says : 

“The temptation seems eminently gross. Yet devil-worship can 
assume many forms, and some of these may be most refined. * * * 





* Book iv. 175—194. + Pp. 108, 109. 
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Jesus is recognized as seeking a kingdom, as intending indeed to 
found one. * * * The only question is as to the nature of his 
kinghood and kingdom.”* 


We submit that the observation about Jesus “seeking a 
kingdom” is a begging of the question, and a putting in the 
disturbing idea as to the nature of the temptation, and shall 
recur to it presently. 

Both Farmer and Fairbairn place this temptation as the 
third in order,—and the latter even while characterizing it as 
“eminently gross,” and after having said of the temptation 
on the pinnacle, “perhaps his seif-sacrifice reached here its 
sublimest point.” We should expect to find the order of the 
temptations a moral order, ascending from each point to a 
higher one, and so we think we shall be able to shew; but 
meantime it is worth while to bear in mind how the order 
recommends itself variously to different writers. 

The third temptation in Milton’s poem forms a marvellous 
and vigorous climax to the great “duel.” Foiled in all his 
offers of food, fame, wealth, power and glory,—foiled too by the 
meekness with which Jesus had borne the terrible storm, the 
dreams and haunting ghosts which Satan had called up in the 
wilderness in the night succeeding the visit to the “specular 
mount,’—the Devil returns in the morning to urge his pleas 
and to threaten our Lord with 

as “s “many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre get fast hold ;”+ 
and on his replying, 
“Those terrors ° . IT contemn, 
As false portents, not sent from God, but thee ; 
Who, knowing I shall reign past thy preventing, 
Obtrud’st thy offer’d aid, that I, accepting, 
At least might seem to hold all power of thee, 
Ambitious spirit! and would’st be thought my God : 
a ” desist—-thou art discerned.” 


* * % * * 


* P. 340. + Book iv. line 478. 
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* “the fiend, now swoln with rage, replied : 
Then hear, O Son of David, virgin born ! 
For Son of God to me is yet in doubt.”* 


The Devil now opens the doubt of Christ’s Sonship: 


“In what degree or meaning thou art called 
The Son of God, which bears no single sense. 
The Son of God I also am, or was ; 

And, if I was, I am ; relation stands : 
All men are sons of God ; yet thee I thought 
In some respect far higher so declared !” + 


and bears him up through the air, and alights with him on the 
pinnacle of the temple. Then comes the challenge : 


“ Cast thyself down safely, if Son of God; 
For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his angels ; in their hands 
They shall uplift thee, lest at any time thou chance 
To dash thy foot against a stone.” t 


Now comes the climax of the poem. It is in Christ’s reply 
to the challenge, and its immediate effect the casting down of 
his tempter : 


“To whom thus Jesus; Also it is written, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God. He said, and stood. 
* * * * * 


So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh,’’§ 


and bore the Lord to a flowery valley for refreshment. A 
chorus of angels celebrates his victory, and he returns to his 
mother’s house. 

It is now evident that Milton places this last temptation 
third, because according to his view it contains the final answer 
to the final challenge which Satan makes to Christ, namely, 
that he should prove his Sonship to im, Satan; not that he 
should prove it to himself, Christ, which we hold to be the 





* Book iv. 487—501, + Book iv. 516. 
t Book iv. 555. § Book iv. 560—582. 
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proper meaning. And Christ’s reply in the poem is the sublime 
and crushing declaration of his own Deity, in which he in 
effect says, Tempt me no more. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. The dramatic completeness is perfect.—Now let us 
turn to Farmer and Fairbairn, and ask what is the underlying 
meaning which they and other commentators assign to the 
temptation on the pinnacle, for it is totally different from the 
meaning which Milton gives to it. Farmer says, 


“The scene of this temptation was Jerusalem, the metropolis of 
Judea, and the seat of power; it was the Temple of Jerusalem, 
where the Jews expected the first appearance of their Messiah, that 
Angel of the Covenant, who was to come suddenly to it ; it was the 
wing of the Temple, the eastern front of it, which commanded a 
view of the crowd of worshipers below. From this most public 
eminence, and before immense multitudes, not from the obscurities 
of the wilderness, is Christ required to throw himself down, in a 
dependence upon the Divine protection (which none could have so 
much reason to expect as the Son of God), that so his miraculous 
preservation might give evidence of his divine mission, and induce 
the numerous worshipers, who were eye-witnesses of it, to acknow- 
ledge him immediately as the Messiah, visibly descending from 
heaven, in a manner agreeable to the expectation of the Jews.” * 

Fairbairn says : 

“What could better exalt into a divine and fearless ecstasy an 
imaginative soul, loving God too well to distrust Him, than the 
thought of a trust so boundless as to believe that the impalpable 
and yielding air would be made by His hands as safe as the solid 
earth ? or what could better lift into dauntless enthusiasm a mind 
anxious to regenerate sense-bound men than the vision of a descent 
into the crowd in the visible arms of Heaven, the manifest super- 
natural messenger of the merciful God? The temptation was, on 
the one side, powerful to a spirit full of generous trust in God; and, 
on the other, no less powerful to a spirit full of generous designs for 
man.” + 


Milton has changed the character of the third temptation from 
a trial of character to a personal conflict between the Author 





© P. 101. + P. 338. 
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of our salvation and the Enemy of mankind ; but, while alter- 
ing its whole meaning, he has added nothing foreign to the 
narrative. Farmer and Fairbairn import into the narrative 
circumstances connected with the place in which it is supposed 
to occur, and call in the crowds of the temple-court to witness 
an external manifestation of the Messianic claims, and to 
acknowledge the office and mission of the longed-for Redeemer, 
in case he should adopt the Satanic suggestion as to the 
manner in which he should enter on his mission. These 
unwarranted additions to the narrative appear to us altogether 
misleading, for they deprive the temptation of its moral cha- 
racter, and imply the complete Messiahship before the neces- 
sary preparation for it. Farmer Jabours with much ingenuity 
to shew that the highest pinnacle of the temple was not the 
best point from which the great experiment could be tried, 
and that the wing of the temple, and the eastern front of it, 
was best suited to meet the expectations of prophecy, and to 
shew the miraculous interposition of the angels to the greatest 
number of spectators. Fairbairn, while adhering to the theory 
of an imaginary public experiment, endeavours to supply the 
moral conditions of the problem, and inquires : 


“ Now what was the evil in this suggested act? It was two-fold, 
evil alike on the Godward and on the manward side. In the first 
aspect, it meant that God should be forced to do for him what he 
had before refused to do for himself—make him an object of super- 
natural care, exempted from obedience to natural law, a child of 
miracle, exceptional in his very physical relations to God and Nature. 
In the second aspect, it meant that he was to be a Son of wonder, 
clothed in marvels, living a life that struck the senses and dazzled 
the fancies of the poor vulgar crowd. In the one case it had been 
fatal to himself, in the other to his mission.” * 


We submit that there is no ground whatever in the gospel 
narratives for introducing the idea of a scenic impression on 
the people of Jerusalem by a miraculously intercepted descent 
from the pinnacle or wing of the temple, or indeed for putting 
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the public manifestation of the Messiahship into the story at 
all. The third temptation, like the other two, is purely personal, 
moral, spiritual, and, like them also, universal in its applica- 
tion. And we object more strongly to the additions which 
have been made to it by the commentators, than we do to 
Milton’s amplifications of the whole series. The latter is 
allowable as an imaginary re-casting of the story for poetical 
purposes, and for completing the great drama of human 
redemption, of which Paradise Lost is the earlier and greater 
part ; but the duty of the expositor or commentator is alto- 
gether different from this, and is confined to the discovery of 
the meanings involved in the text. 

There can be no room for a charge of presumption in an 
attempt to find a key to the meaning of the temptations with- 
out seeking it outside the words of the record. 

The preparation of Jesus for the work of life had much in 
common with the moral discipline and spiritual experience of 
mankind, or at least of those of the human family who have 
approached the perfection of sons of God. He was subject to 
his parents ; he increased in wisdom and stature and in favour 
with God and man; he was led by the spirit into the wilder- 
ness, and there, and probably elsewhere, he “was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

The nature of this temptation we learn from the two remark- 
able narratives in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
and from the brief allusion to the same event in the Gospel of 
St. Mark. If this temptation was of the same kind as that 
which besets every man—that is, every man who undergoes 
religious experience at all—it is not unlikely that we shall 
find a universal form of experience in the narratives which we 
are now about to consider. Our thesis is, that the three forms 
or kinds of temptation to which our Lord was subjected are of 
universal application, that they are such as cover the whole 
ground of moral and spiritual experience and trial, and there- 
fore answer to the words quoted from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which describe Jesus as the High Priest who had 
been touched with a feeling of our infirmities, who was in all 
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points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. The moral 
relation of Christ to his followers could not be placed on wider 
or more universal ground. With these preliminary observa- 
tions we proceed to examine the temptaticns in their order, 
adopting that of St. Luke’s Gospel, because it appears to be the 
moral order in an ascending series. 

First, be it observed, that the temptations open with the 
alleged supposition that Christ (and the supposition may be 
extended to mankind generally) is the Son of God. “If thou 
be the Son of God,” is the hypothesis which the tempter pre- 
sents as the grouud upon which he tries the character of the 
tempted—and he presents the supposition for the purpose, if 
possible, of defeating it. The filial relation of man to God 
underlies all moral and spiritual possibilities. Man made in 
the likeness of God and bearing His image is the primary 
condition of all religion ; it is declared at the commencement 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, it is predicated of Christ in the New 
Testament, and its fulfilment is the consummation of all things. 
But men may be driven from this ground of Sonship by the 
abuse of it, by the misuse of it, or by the doubt of it. The evil 
suggestions which beset the minds of men are all of them cal- 
culated to drive them from their Godly allegiance, and they 
come, moreover, in the form of a contest between our better and 
our worser selves, or in the form of a contest between ourselves 
and some external power of evil, like that of Satan in the temp- 
tations now under review. To our modern habits of thought, 
moral conflict appears merely as the necessary condition of 
moral character in the ordinary circumstances and collisions of 
life, and spiritual conflict as a similar discipline in the higher 
region of spiritual things. But the reality of this conflict is not 
lessened, nor are its tremendous issues to be escaped, by the use 
of this modern and apparently rational-view of the question. 

Let those who rest in the lower kinds of experience, and 
suppose that the nature of man includes only the moral as 
exclusive of the spiritual characteristics of being, bear in mind 
that the consequences and retributions of human life are yet 
the things of the widest and deepest importance, and that the 
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“issues of life,” however some may narrow them, are the 
“whole of man,” and are directed according to the will of the 
supreme Source of all morality. Leaving open the question of 
the extent of our moral and spiritual experiences, we approach 
the beginning of the trial of character as exemplified in the 
“temptations.” The first act of the moral drama is the simplest 
form of probation: forty days of solitude and weariness have 
exhausted the body and left the mind a prey to doubts and 
cares. The first temptation comes with the pressure of hunger, 
and the Son of God is confronted by the conflicting claims of 
the animal life and the spiritual life. The reply of Jesus to 
the suggestion that he should “command this stone that it 
may be made bread,” opens the question of the objects and 
sources of human life. The meaning of the temptation is in 
the reply, and the reply comes from the words of Scripture— 
“It is written, that man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.” It is the answer of the better self to the 
worser self. It is the claim of the higher or spiritual life set 
up against the lower or animal life. It states both what life 
in its best sense is, and how it is to be fed. It satisfies the 
doubts of every hungry soul hungering after righteousness, 
and solves such great questions as the following: “How will 
you live? To what ends will you devote your life? Will you 
spend the gifts and powers bestowed on you by God upon the 
wants of the body and the senses?” The solution of all these 
doubts and questions is, that the word of God is the source of 
man’s better life—or, as it is given in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” The true life is the life 
of God in His children, the life which is fed by every word of 
His spoken into the hearts of His children. We learn from 
this reply to reject every inducement or temptation to abuse 
the moral and spiritual powers and faculties by diverting them 
from the higher life to the lower life. 

The argument is not narrowed to the use of “miraculous” 
endowments by an exceptional person, but is expanded to the 
case of all moral beings. It will now clearly appear that 
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Milton’s singular addition to the narrative in representing the 
poor peasant as asking for bread to relieve his own hunger, 
is foreign to the lesson of the temptation, and unfortunately 
suggests a legitimate exercise of power. It will also appear 
that the first temptation is not based on distrust of God, as 
Farmer supposes, and as is also implied in Fairbairn’s explana- 
tion already quoted. 

The second temptation contrasts the kingdoms of this world 
with the kingdom of God, and involves the nature and object 
of worship. The narrative carries us up into the Mount of 
Vision. There are displayed all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, and they are offered on the condition of 
“worship.” “If thou wilt fall down and worship me,” says 
Satan, “all these things will I give thee.” What, then, is 
meant by worship? Personal submission of body and soul, 
desire, honour, devotion, self-abandonment, are all implied in 
the word “worship.” To what, or to whom, do you submit, 
aspire, give your admiration, give yourself, yield and subserve 
your life and your spiritual longings? Behold, the kingdoms 
of the world, and the power and the glory of them, are for 
those who forsake the worship of God and His service for “all 
these things.” Again comes from the words of Scripture the 
answer, “It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve ;’ and the answer is a com- 
plete clue to the meaning of the temptation. The evil sug- 
gestion is, Will you worship and serve the powers of this 
world, and so enjoy its dominion and glory? And the reply, 
involving more than the ordinary meaning of religious worship, 
is, “The Lord thy God—Him only—thou shalt serve.” Your 
life and worship shall be an acknowledgment of His sove- 
reignty and supreme glory, and the devotion of all your heart 
and life and strength to His service. The evil resisted in this 
temptation does not lie in the attractions of power, glory and 
fame, but in seeking such things by the rejection of the nobler 
worship of God. Indeed, the details of this temptation have 
been suffered to overlay the nature of it, and too much has 
been made of the desire of power and glory, and too little of 
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the question of worship which is involved in it. The excel- 
lence of power and glory, when held as gifts from God and 
employed as such, cannot be denied ; and His servants, accord- 
ing to their ordered ranks of nobility, are distinguished by 
such gifts. Bearing this in view, it becomes obvious that the 
temptation turns wholly upon the principle of “ worship,” and 
teaches that to worship any other power than God himself, 
even though all the world’s rewards and distinctions may be 
gained by it, is evil. “Worship” may be said to cover the 
whole of human life. Every spiritual being deems something 
supremely desirable, and clothes it with “worth-ship,” even 
though he may do it unconsciously, and may from time to 
time change the object of his longing. To the spiritual nature, 
diverted by specious desires and promises from the rightly 
supreme object of worship, the meaning and answer of the 
temptation are addressed ; and so was the temptation presented 
to our Lord: not the demand of a partial homage or fealty for 
earthly possessions as distinct from spiritual things, and leav- 
ing God a separated object for religious adoration only, nor as 
a “gross” temptation appealing to the lower faculties, but as 
a temptation of the whole of his nature ; and he had to learn 
by inward trial and conflict the meaning of the text which 
comforted him under it, and to reject for ever all inferior claims 
to his devotion, and to approve himself the Son of God by 
undivided and perfect allegiance to Him for ever. 

The third temptation, as we have already remarked, is the 
highest in the ascending moral and spiritual series. It is most 
fitly presented to him who has surmounted the first and second 
forms of temptation and become settled in the primary condi- 
tions of spiritual life and worship. Every son of God passes 
through the first temptation to the recognition of the means 
and objects of life, and learns that he is to live on the word of 
God, to draw all his life and nourishment as a spiritual being 
from that source. Henceforth he has but one object in life. 
Neither fur bread, nor for the satisfying of any appetite of his 
lower nature, is he henceforth to live. He is so far a spiritual 
being. Through the second temptation he has learned to devote 
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himself to God in all his desire and worship, and is thereby 
advanced still higher into the spiritual life. But the conflict 
is not ended. Doubt, the great trier of the spiritual nature, 
comes in the form of the question, “ Art thou indeed the Son 
of God?” and suggests (and herein lies the evil element in the 
temptation), “If thou be the Son of God, try the proof of it by 
some direct method—stake thine existence upon it—put the 
proof of it upon God himself! Tempt thy God; challenge 
Him ; fling back into His hands the life which He has given 
thee, and demand its return on thy own conditions!’ What 
room is there in such a dread conflict as this for the scenery 
and circumstances which have been imagined and described in 
connection with it? What has this terrible hour of trial to 
do with the crowds of devotees in the temple-courts, and the 
introduction to them of their expected Messiah, the Lord coming 
to his temple in a visible descent on the wings of angels? A 
pinnacle of the temple is indeed the fit scene for this wager of 
life and death ; the giddy height whence precipitation would 
be easy, quick and irreversible. The imagination of every 
Hebrew youth would be possessed with the image of the 
crowning spires piercing the Syrian blue up into its almost 
invisible heights. To such a point the tempted spirit naturally 
flew in thought to rehearse the dreadful moment which might 
solve its agonizing doubts and determine its filial character at 
once and for ever by the alternative of a suicidal death or a 
divine deliverance. Appropriate to the meditation of the great 
problem is the text put into the mouth of Satan. “It is writ- 
ten,” says the mocking spirit of unbelief, drawing from Christ’s 
own treasury the words wherewith to clothe the evil thought, 
and imitating the august formula of reference to the sacred 
books, —“ Cast thyself down, for it is written, ‘He shall give 
his angels charge over thee to keep thee. And in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.’” 

The reality of the spiritual intercourse between God and 
man is approved in the distinction which conscience and 
experience universally support between a rational trust in 
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God and the rashness, whether of defiance or of confidence, 
which presumes on Him beyond the sphere of our conscious 
relation to Him as His creatures and children: nor is there 
much difference between the defiant and the overweening 
spirit in the “tempting” of God to which man is so prone, 
and which is represented in the conflict on the pinnacle. 
The Scripture passage quoted by Satan really refers to the 
rational and comforting trust of a childlike faith. The Satanic 
suggestion turns it into a mocking challenge. 

In this instance, again, the answer of Christ to his assailant 
is the declaration of a truth which is the basis of the spiritual 
relation of man to God: “Get thee behind me, Satan. It is 
written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” IfI 
am the Son of God, and because I am, I shall not tempt Him 
to prove it to me by myself doing any act or making any 
demand which is inconsistent with this relation to Him. This 
is the answer of faith; and by faith the most subtle of all 
temptations is overcome. It would not be difficult to find 
parallels of experience to this final trial in the histories of 
saintly men who have recorded the great crises of their spiri- 
tual life ; such, for instance, as that of Bunyan, who, in an 
early period of perplexity, thought he would put his conversion 
to the test of a miracle by commanding the dry places to be- 
come wet, and the wet places dry, over which he was walking 
with downcast looks under his burden. No more intense or 
anxious doubt or fear can try the spirit of man than the fear 
that he may be abandoned of God or cut off from Him. The 
privilege of being a child of God is so great, and the only 
assurance we can possibly have of such a relationship is so 
purely inward and spiritual, that the suggestion of a doubt of 
it may well drive the troubled soul to seek for some external 
or miraculous method of becoming convinced of it. But the 
doubt is not thus to be solved; and the moral use of every 
struggle for assurance is obviously to bring about the convic- 
tion by the answer of faith, and to discover and experience the 
nature of faith in the most perfect exercise of it. 

If the foregoing remarks are correct, it is now obvious that 
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Milton’s treatment of the third temptation completely reverses 
its meaning, and the meaning of the text quoted in reply to it. 
That reply covers the whole ground of the relation by faith of 
man to God. To deny this relation is alienation from God ; to 
doubt it speculatively is part of the discipline of spiritual men ; 
to challenge it by any act of defiance or disobedience, is the 
evil from which our Lord was delivered when he found in the 
written precept the principle which raised him above the power 
of Satan, and learned that he would have forfeited his Sonship 
had he presumed to tempt his God. 

In conclusion, we would ask whether it is possible to con- 
jecture whence the narrative of the temptations was derived. 
It may be regarded as a summary of the spiritual discipline of 
man thrown into the form of a parable; and yet it is at the 
same time the result of the anxious meditations of the forty 
days in the wilderness, perhaps carrying their retrospect over 
the experiences of the previous life, and bringing them to the 
test of a final strife with the powers of evil. In any case it is 
a real experience and a spiritual fact of the utmost import. It 
could have been communicated only by Jesus himself. It 
could have been witnessed externally by no one; and, by its 
peculiarity as an internal experience, learned in solitude, and 
therefore differing in its origin and nature from the discourses 
and acts of our Lord, it is necessarily distinguished from these 
in its form and in its place in the Gospel narratives. If such 
be the case, it is fitly relegated to its place in the order of the 
events of the life of Christ, by those who collected and com- 
mitted to writing the records we now possess. And while it 
differs in kind, as we have said, from the rest of the recorded 
events of our Lord’s life from his baptism onwards, it also 
differs materially from those accounts of the infancy which are 
so variously related in the introductions to the several Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

One more remark is necessary to clear our view of the temp- 
tations, and it is as to the “miraculous” element in them. In 
the purely spiritual region there is no distinction of miraculous 
or non-miraculous. That region has its own scenery and objects 
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for the inward sight ; and the “ miraculous” element, however 
it may be defined, and inseparable as we feel it to be from the 
Gospel narratives, without impairing their integrity and dimi- 
nishing their value, does not, in the same sense in which it 
relates to the wonderful works of Christ, belong to the narra- 
tive of the temptations. Indeed, in the first only of the three 
temptations is it even suggested ; from the second and third it 
is wholly absent. To whatever evil thought or act the temp- 
tations were presented as inducements in the case of our Lord, 
in like manner they are also presented to all men, and the 
answers of Christ are their antidote. 

In this feeble attempt to explain the awful scenes of the 
great conflict between Heaven and Hell in the person of our 
Master, we disclaim every intention to weaken its force or dis- 
parage its value; and we ask only that our remarks may be 
regarded as a small contribution to the careful and reverent 
study of the words of Scripture, by which their inexhaustible 
lessons of truth can best be learned. 

HERBERT NEW. 


II1I.—BERKELEY AND POSITIVISM.—I. 


Ir is a very prevalent idea that Berkeley’s speculations, 
though ingenious and fanciful, are so immediately felt to be 
false by the common-sense understanding as to need no serious 
refutation. Lord Byron may be taken as the exponent of 
popular feeling in this direction. His often-quoted words 
occur at the beginning of the 11th canto of Don Juan: 


“When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said ; 
They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it ?” 


Who indeed can believe, as he walks along the crowded streets 
of London and mingles in the busy life of the world, that the 
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true statement of the case is this—that his spirit, which is 
neither here nor there, but exists out of relation to space, is 
being operated upon by the Divine Spirit, and that the world, 
as he knows it, is the result of the operation—that a series of 
dissolving views, as it were, is being passed before him, but 
views, if the confusion of expression be allowed, addressed 
not merely to the sense of sight but to all the senses? Yet 
this is the sum and substance of what Bishop Berkeley calls 
upon us to accept. It is hard of credence undoubtedly ; the 
difficulty, however, is one not peculiar to this system, but 
common to metaphysic in general. Not Berkeley alone, but 
all metaphysicians give a shock to ordinary notions. The 
moment we begin to penetrate beneath the surface, we find 
out that “things are not what they seem.” This is an offence 
to the ordinary mind, which is content to take things as it 
finds them. Yet the antagonism between metaphysical and 
positive thought arises out of a mere misunderstanding. The 
metaphysician attempts to explain appearances, and he is 
credited with an attempt to explain them away. The fact 
seems to be, that there are two planes of thought entirely dis- 
tinct from one another, the common-sense and the metaphy- 
sical We may move safely and freely on either of these 
planes, so long as we confine ourselves to it; but the moment 
the two are allowed to intersect, confusion is sure to be the 
result. We may accept our perceptions and reason about 
them, investigating their relations of sequence and co-exist- 
ence ; and so long as we do this, we are moving on the plane 
of common sense, which is also the plane of physical science. 
Or, coveting a deeper kind of knowledge, in which certainty 
appears unattainable, we may dive under the surface of the 
things perceived, and inquire into the cause of our own per- 
ceptions and the nature of the percipient. This brings us to 
a different plane of thought—the plane of metaphysic — 
wherein things assume a fresh aspect and require a new lan- 
guage. Strangely different indeed are the two views of things, 
the interior or metaphysical and the exterior or common-sense 


view. It would be idle to maintain that there is nothing in 
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Berkeleyism which it is difficult for one’s work-a-day thoughts 
to grasp. But as Berkeley moves wholly in the plane of 
metaphysic, his conclusions for that very reason admit more 
easily of adaptation to the facts of perception than the views 
of other metaphysicians, who, like Locke, are not wholly 
weaned from common sense, or, like Reid and his followers, 
consciously seek to conciliate it. Berkeley has never allowed 
the metaphysical plane of thought to intersect that of common 
sense, and therefore his results in the one plane may be taken 
up and applied to facts in the other with less difficulty than 
in the case of semi-idealist systems. The facts of experience, 
indeed, viewed metaphysically, may seem strangely distorted, 
as a familiar thought will sound strange when expressed in a 
foreign language. But when we have learnt the language we 
recognize the thought. All metaphysic is disquieting to our 
easy acquiescence in appearances and the slumber of common 
notions. But if we make up our minds to be metaphysical at 
all, we shall find it more expedient, I think, to go the whole 
length with Berkeley than to put up at the half-way house 
provided for our entertainment by other metaphysicians. 

The good understanding which now exists between Idealism 
and Scepticism only became possible by the very points in 
Berkeley’s doctrine on which he himself laid most stress being 
controverted or left out of sight. No sooner had the new 
philosophy, which was to serve for the eternal discomfiture of 
the Atheist and the Sceptic, been propounded, than it was 
taken up by those very foes, who have since regarded Berkeley 
as their patron-saint. Hume, with ironical gratitude, refers to 
his works as the armoury of Scepticism. Whether this com- 
pliment were at all deserved will appear in the sequel of our 
inquiry. As a starting-point, let us take the following passage 
from Berkeley's own writings, which contains a compendious 
statement of the doctrine of Immateriality. It occurs in the 
third dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 


“That there is no substance wherein ideas can exist beside spirit, 
is to me evident. And that the objects immediately perceived are 
ideas, is on all hands agreed. And that sensible qualities are objects 
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immediately perceived, no one can deny. It is therefore evident 
that there can be no substratum of these qualities but spirit, in 
which they exist, not by way of mode or property, but as a thing 
perceived in that which perceives it. I deny therefore that there is 
any unthinking substratum of the objects of sense, and, in that 
acceptation, that there is any material substance. But if by material 
substance is meant only sensible body, that which is seen and felt 
(and the unphilosuphical part of the world I dare say mean no more), 
then I am more certain of matter’s existence than you, or any other 
philosopher, pretend to be. If there be anything which makes the 
generality of mankind averse from the notions I espouse, it is a 
misapprehension that I deny the reality of sensible things: but as 
it is you who are guilty of that, and not I, it follows that in truth 
their aversion is against your notions, and not mine. I do therefore 
assert that I am as certain as of my own being, that there are bodies 
or corporeal substances (meaning the things I perceive by my senses), 
and that granting this, the bulk of mankind will take no thought 
about, nor think themselves at all concerned in the fate of those 
unknown natures and philosophical quiddities which some men are 
so fond of.” 


The initial assumption which meets us here, “that the objects 
immediately perceived are ideas,” calls for some comment. 
Berkeley, we see, takes it for granted as a thing past all dispute. 
Nevertheless, it was vigorously denied by Reid, by whom all 
the paradoxes of Scepticism were traced to this assumption as 
their fountain-head. Undoubtedly Berkeley builds his system 
on this foundation. It behoves us therefore to inquire whether 
this primary position is secure. First, however, we must 
endeavour to clear away the cobwebs which the ambiguity of 
language has gathered round the question. 

When Berkeley resolved the external world into ideas, people 
thought he was making of it an airy nothing, a phantom of the 
mind, whereas the kind of ideas he meant, namely sense- 
impressions,* instead of being mere thoughts, are the grossest 





* The term “sense-impressions” will be used throughout this paper convertibly 
with “perceptions” for the cognitions of the mind through the senses. The ques- 
tion of how much is given in the actual sense-presentation and how much is added 
by the intellect was not raised by Berkeley, and will not be touched here. 
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realities we know. If you see a fist flourishing before your 
eyes, and presently feel the pain of a blow, you have there two 
ideas in the sense in which Berkeley used the term. Clearly 
this is a very different sense from that which it commonly 
bears. When people in general talk of ideas, what they mean 
is thoughts, which are not sense-impressions but the reproduc- 
tions of such impressions. It is a pity that the word “idea” 
should ever have been used to cover actual perceptions ; for this 
looseness of phraseology has contributed more perhaps than 
anything else to the misapprehension of Idealism. Why then 
should any man of common sense lay himself open to such 
obvious risk of misinterpretation? Philosophers, it must be 
confessed, are too much inclined to the use of esoteric language. 
So long as they are understood by their fellow-hierophants, 
they think little of the profane crowd. Berkeley simply con- 
tinued to use the word “idea” in the sense in which it had been 
employed before him by Locke. And Locke extended the term 
from thoughts, or the reproductions of sense-impressions, to the 
sense-impressions themselves, because he wanted to signalize 
the fact that the mind is equally concerned in both. For what, 
for instance, are the sight of a fist and the pain of a blow? Are 
they not sense-impressions, that is to say, affections of the mind? 
Locke saw and insisted upon the undeniable truth, that we can- 
not know things except as they appear to our minds—in other 
words, that we know with our minds and not without them. 
Consequently, whatever things may be in themselves, they 
must be translated into mental language before we can become 
cognizant of them. Hence he introduced the word “idea” to 
mark the relation which all knowledge must necessarily bear 
to the mind. But in this procedure no account was taken of 
the broad distinction between the presentative and the repre- 
sentative faculties—between perception and thought—though 
the word “idea” was then, and is now, understood to stand for 
a mere thought as opposed to an actual perception. So anxious 
was Locke to emphasize the part played by the mind in know- 
ledge, that he compassed this end even by an abuse of language. 
Berkeley then could plead philosophical precedent for his use 
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of the word “idea.” But he had a very good reason beyond 
this for retaining it in the teeth of objections. For it served 
as the flag and symbol of the insurrection he headed against 
the existing order of thought, marking, as it did, that Matter 
was deposed and that Mind reigned in its stead. While Locke 
had said that we know Matter only through the medium of 
Mind, Berkeley said much more, namely, that we know Mind 
only. Locke left some independent existence to Matter, Berke- 
ley none. It was therefore very tempting for the revolutionary 
Bishop to retain a word already in use, which suited his own 
purpose better than that of its first employer. Nevertheless, 
the harvest of misuse has been reaped in misconstruction. If 
Berkeley had been content to speak explicitly of the depend- 
ence of things on the mind, instead of implying the same by 
his use of the word “ idea,” which was irrevocably devoted to 
a different purpose, his doctrine might now require less careful 
elucidation. Hume, while accepting Berkeley’s Idealism, 
recalled the word “idea” to its original and proper meaning. 
The cognitions of the senses he called “impressions” and their 
reproductions in the mind “ideas.” Perhaps Berkeley could 
not resist the temptation of giving sober folk a start. However 
that may be, we have now, I hope, disentangled his meaning. 
By “ideas,” he means sometimes sense-impressions, at other 
times simply thoughts. 

The lack of a general term to cover both perceptions and 
thoughts, which Locke and Berkeley sought to supply by an 
illicit extension of the term “idea,” has since led to the intro- 
duction of the word “consciousness.” “Our own consciousness 
is all that is known to us, and all else is only more or less 
probable inference,”* is now the watchword of a considerable 
section of metaphysicians. But this limitation of the sphere 
of knowledge would have met with no countenance from 
Berkeley. When that philosopher declared that “the objects 
immediately perceived are ideas,” he never dreamt of confining 
the knowledge of the individual to himself. Only he would 


* Charles Bray, Manual of Anthropology, p. 155. 
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have said that what we know beyond our own ideas, or states 
of mind, is known to us, not immediately, but by reason. “The 
deducing,” he tells us, “of causes or occasions from effects or 
appearances, which alone are perceived by sense, entirely 
relates to reason.” Above all things, Berkeley would have 
denied that there is nothing knowable beyond our conscious- 
ness ; for in his view God lay beyond it. But that point we 
have not yet come to. It still remains for us to examine the 
truth of Berkeley's primary assumption, “that the objects im- 
mediately perceived are ideas.” 

“Surely,” the objector may exclaim, “we know things as 
immediately as thoughts!” Even so: but things as well as 
thoughts are consciousness. Consciousness, Berkeley would 
have said, is not something which intervenes between us and 
an outer world: the outer world is itself a part of our con- 
sciousness. The mind does not commerce with things through 
means of ideas, as Locke erroneously imagined. Ideas as apart 
from things have no existence, nor things as apart from ideas. 
Setting the Deity out of sight, there are only two factors in 
cognition—a mind, on the one hand, and, on the other, things 
or ideas. That this is a true representation of Berkeley's view 
may be judged from the words of Philonous: “I am not for 
changing things into ideas, but rather ideas into things, since 
those immediate objects of perception which, according to you, 
are only appearances of things, I take to be the real things 
themselves.” It might then be maintained with just as much 
truth that Berkeley denied the existence of perceptions as that 
he denied the existence of external things, since what he did 
was to identify the two. But this identification of things with 
perceptions is just what common sense revolts against. “ What 
is perceivable,” says Berkeley, “but an idea?’ To this we are 
all ready to answer, “Things.” “Oh! things of course,” replies 
the Bishop ; “but then ideas are things, and things are ideas.” 
Our wrath rises. For have we not an ineradicable conviction 
that there is a difference between perceptions and things? We 
do more than perceive our own perceptions: we have percep- 
tions of things. We refuse, therefore, instinctively, to accept 
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the identification of things with perceptions. But perhaps part 
of the difficulty lies, as usual, with language. Does Berkeley 
indeed mean the same as we do when he talks of “things”? 
If not, we must grope again among the ambiguities of speech 
in order to bring to light the real question at issue. 

“The immediate objects of perception,” Berkeley has just 
told us, “are the real things themselves.” What, then, are the 
immediate objects of perception? Let us refer back to the 
quotation which we made from our author at starting. There 
we find him saying—‘“ That sensible qualities are objects im- 
mediately perceived, no one can deny.” Now we know what 
Berkeley means by “things.” He means what are ordinarily 
called the qualities of things. The size of an object, its shape, 
its weight, its colour, its degree of heat, and so on, are all so 
many separate things in Berkeley’s way of talking. This is 
not the meaning which the word “thing” suggests to the ordi- 
nary mind. Yet here we can scarcely tax Berkeley with a 
perverse misuse of language. The word “thing” means pro- 
perly whatever we can think about. Now we can think of 
qualities as well as of concrete things or substances (using the 
term in its vulgar sense). Berkeley, in his psychological ana- 
lysis, found that the original things, that is to say, the first 
elements of thought, were not substances or concrete things, 
but qualities. Accordingly, while using the term “thing” to 
signify substances, which were to his mind merely “combina- 
tions of sensible qualities,” he likewise uses it just as frequently 
to signify the separate qualities which make up the concrete 
wholes. In common language, on the other hand, “thing” is 
used, for the most part, interchangeably with “substance” for 
a material body. But these things or substances, which appear 
to the unreflecting mind as so many simple units, far from 
being the immediate objects of perception, are in reality highly 
complicated results of thought. 

The world, as it first bursts upon the nascent human being, 
can be no more than a confused medley of sensations. It is 
not till order has been introduced into this chaos that the mind 
learns to recognize what we call material things or substances. 
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Let us take some concrete thing, and see what our immediate 
knowledge of it amounts to; and, as we are not ambitious of 
novelty, let us content ourselves with the well-worn instance 
of an apple. What do we know directly of an apple, what can 
we know of it, except through the senses? It appeals to our 
sense of sight, our sense of touch, our sense of smell and our 
sense of taste. It affects us with certain perceptions of shape, 
colour, size, hardness, weight, sweetness or sourness, and a 
more or less agreeable odour. Experience has taught us that 
these diverse perceptions, actual or potential, have a certain 
connection, and we call the complex whole “an apple.” We 
even needed experience to inform us that the tactual and visual 
impressions of shape and of size were uniformly co-existent, 
and might, therefore, be ranked together under the same names. 
Not till an elaborate process of experience and reflection had 
been gone through, could we recognize the apple as an indi- 
vidual object. Concrete things, then, simple as they seem to 
us now, are far from being the immediate objects of perception. 
It is with the qualities of things that we first become acquainted 
through the inlet of the senses. Colours, shapes, magnitudes, 
weights, motions, tastes, smells, sounds—all sensible qualities, 
in fact—these are the alphabet of our knowledge, and of these 
all things consist, so far, at least, as we have means of knowing 
them. But what are all these save so many perceptions? And 
to pereeptions Berkeley gives the name of “ideas.” His pri- 
mary assumption, then, “ that the objects immediately perceived 
are ideas,” is substantially correct. It is undeniable that the 
rudiments of our knowledge are the individual perceptions we 
experience. 

But it may occur to the reader that to identify “ideas” with 
sensible qualities, and then to lay down that “the objects im- 
mediately perceived are ideas,” advances us very little towards 
the goal of proof that “there can be no substratum of these 
qualities but spirit.” It is felt to be unsatisfactory to say that 
we merely perceive our own perceptions. For have we not 
perceptions of things or objects? And that, not in Berkeley's 
sense of the words, in which every individual perception is a 
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separate thing or object, but in their every-day, common-sense 
acceptation, as applying to real concrete things, chairs and 
tables, cows, horses, &c.? While, therefore, it will be granted 
to Berkeley that the immediate objects of perception are ideas, 
that is to say, our own perceptions, it will still be maintained 
that these ideas are consciously realized as ideas of things 
or objects, which we do, in consequence, mediately perceive. 
There exists, therefore, a whole world-full of things or objects 
which are independent of us and our consciousness. But let 
us look into this a little more closely. It is quite true that we 
know things or objects, and not merely our perceptions of their 
individual qualities. When we perceive a red apple, we are 
aware that we have not merely a sensation of red, but that we 
perceive the redness of an apple. But what does this mean ? 
It means that the particular perception of colour in question 
is, or can be, accompanied by those various other perceptions 
which constitute for us the object “apple.” We know that 
the impressions on our sight of colour, size and figure, are not 
all. We can put out our hand and touch the apple; we can 
put it to our nose and smell it; we can put it in our mouth 
and taste it. Now the apple that we perceive is not auy one 
of these perceptions taken singly, but it is the sum-total of 
them. For an object as we know it is a synthesis of percep- 
tions, and the conviction we have that our perceptions are 
perceptions of concrete things, resolves itself, on analysis, into 
a conviction that the impressions of one sense do not stand 
alone, but can be corroborated by those of others. We have 
learnt by experience that our perceptions occur together in cer- 
tain groups ; and these groups of perceptions we call “things” 
or “objects.” What becomes then of our world-full of objects 
independent of consciousness? Concrete things, when ana- 
lyzed, resolve themselves into perceptions ; and each separate 
perception being part of our consciousness, their various com- 
binations must be so too. In order to make this point clearer, 
let us have recourse once more to our illustration. The apple 
we perceive, it is maintained, is a synthesis of perceptions. If 
not, some one must shew what is left of it when the percep- 
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tions are withdrawn. Let us suppose we have an apple com- 
plete in all its attributes except that it is entirely devoid of 
odour. We should no doubt still give it the name of “apple,” 
notwithstanding this defect. Now suppose all taste also with- 
drawn. It would still present to the eye all the appearance 
of an apple. Next we will suppose the visual perceptions of 
extension, shape and colour, to vanish together ; for these three 
perceptions, though distinguishable in thought, are inseparable 
in fact. We are now left with those perceptions of touch 
which warrant a blind man in predicating the existence of an 
apple. We, however, not being blind, would declare ourselves 
no longer in contact with a real thing, but victims of halluci- 
nation. Withdraw, lastly, the tangible perceptions of exten- 
sion, weight and impenetrability ; and what is left us now? 
Why nothing ; not even an hallucination. The apple we per- 
ceived, therefore, was that particular cluster of perceptions 
which we have imagined gradually withdrawn—and it was 
nothing more. 

“Yes,” the objector will answer, “things as perceived by us 
are of course made up of our various modes of perceiving them: 
but this only means that we know with our minds and not 
without them. The real things, however, are neither single 
perceptions nor groups of perceptions: they must have an 
independent existence of their own, since they are the source 
of perceptions to more than one person.” Now what had 
Berkeley to say in reply to this? He said, in brief, “You 
mistake the meaning of Reality ; there is no Reality but such 
as is relative to intelligence of one kind or another.” His 
position, however, has again been obscured by the unfortunate 
ambiguity of language. For it will be noticed that the term 
“real things,” as thus used, is applied to the causes of our 
perceptions; whereas Berkeley considered that he had common 
usage on his side in confining it to our actual perceptions of 
things. His metaphysic has been described by Professor Fraser 
as “an endeavour to convert the word ‘real’ from being the 
symbol of an unintelligible abstraction into that of the con- 
scious experience of a mind.” Berkeley did not deny that 
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there were causes of our perceptions which existed indepen- 
dently of ourselves, though he held a different opinion from 
other people as to their nature. 

Philosophers prior to Locke had to a large extent held the 
theory of a representative perception, that is to say, they 
believed that the senses furnish us merely with images or 
pictures, the originals of which are real objects. Thus to them 
there were these three factors in cognition—the mind itself, 
then images intermediate between the mind and real things, 
and, lastly, the archetypes or real things themselves, which are 
mirrored to us by the images. Locke did much to popularize 
a modification of this conception by shewing that what are 
called the secondary qualities of bodies, such as colours, tastes, 
smells, could have no existence in the objects, but were merely 
affections of the mind perceiving them. Their causes indeed 
existed in the objects, and were to be found in the shape, 
disposition and motion of the ultimate particles of matter. 
Then Berkeley declared that the primary qualities of bodies 
are just as much affections of the percipient as the secondary. 
With him also there were three factors in cognition: but they 
were different from the former trio. There was, first, the mind 
itself, as before; then ideas, various groups of which were 
called “real things ;” and, lastly, the cause of ideas, bearing no 
relation of resemblance to the effects. He denied that the 
senses had any representative function, and declared that their 
immediate presentations constituted what we call the real 
world. The only representative faculties on his theory are 
memory and imagination, which do furnish us with images or 
pictures of things, whereas our senses present us with the real 
things themselves. 

We need not settle the sense of the term “ real things,” pro- 
vided we discriminate between Berkeley's meaning of the term 
and the significance it bears to the majority of philosophers. 
Berkeley means the actual impressions on the senses in the 
various groups wherein nature or art has arranged them; others 
mean something inaccessible to sense that stands behind these 
impressions and gives them their unity ; Berkeley means the 
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phenomenal world, others the noumenal ; Berkeley the world 
of effects, others the world of causes. A grave objection against 
Berkeley's use of the term is, that “ real things” by being iden- 
tified with perceptions are thus rendered transitory, being per- 
petually annihilated and re-created—a consequence which 
Berkeley boldly accepts ;* whereas we all associate permanence 
with reality. On the other hand, Berkeley has this much truth 
on his side, that when we talk of “real things” we certainly 
have before our mind’s eye things as they appear to us clothed 
in the concrete. In the ordinary unanalyzed notion of reality, 
two inconsistent elements seem to be intermingled. On the 
one hand we think of things as we know them, with all the 
sensible impressions they produce on us; on the other hand 
we think of them as self-existent, having a permanence and 
reality independent of our perceptions. We endeavour, in fact, 
to grasp at once both the relative and the absolute aspect of 
things. This is a weakness incidental to our minds, which can 
only be triumphed over by careful reflection. We are com- 
petent to discern the nature of things solely as they stand 
related to us; and since our imaginative powers are wholly 
controlled by our experience, we are apt to picture things in 
themselves as wearing the aspect under which we know them. 
Now Berkeley saw that the two inconsistent elements which 
we vaguely combine in our notion of reality must be separated 
the one from the other. Things, if sensible, are not indepen- 
dent of our minds nor are they permanent: if permanent and 
independent, they are not sensible. Aud in separating these 
conflicting attributes, Berkeley thought himself on the side of 
popular usage in confining the term “real” to things as we 
know them and as we inevitably picture them to our minds 
when we speak of them. But in thus conciliating the vulgar, 
he gave offence to the philosophers by excluding from reality 
just the two notions which are most prominent in a philosophic 
conception of it, namely, permanence and independence of the 
accidents of perception. But Berkeley, like every one else who 





* See Principles of Human Knowledge, §§ 45, 46. 
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is not a sheer sceptic, was quite ready to recognize that there 
must be a permanent and independent element, if not in “real 
things,” at all events somewhere in the world of being. But 
this permanent element, independent of the percipient, he 
found not in any of the sensible qualities of things, which 
were all alike relative, but simply and solely in the causes of 
things. 

It behoves us, then, to examine what Berkeley thought 
about the causes of things, which other philosophers prefer to 
designate as “the real things themselves.” We shall first 
consider what he says they are not, though we have been led 
to touch upon that already; and then proceed to consider 
what he says they are. In this manner we shall exhaust both 
the negative and the positive sides of our author’s philosophy. 

First, then, with regard to what the causes of sensible things 
are not. They are not things in any way resembling the sen- 
sible impressions they produce in us. The theory of repre- 
sentative perception was already half exploded before Berkeley 
wrote. Only the primary qualities were supposed to exist 
as we perceive them in bodies. These constituted the bare 
“forms,” which the cunning of the mind arrayed in the gor- 
geous robes of perception. Berkeley maintained that the 
primary qualities, equally with the secondary, could have no 
existence in bodies except as mere powers, that is to say, only 
in their causes. Now a cause need not resemble its effect ; 
and as the effects in question vary indefinitely under varying 
relations, the cause cannot possibly be maintained to resemble 
all of them, and may therefore be presumed to resemble none. 
Moreover, the effects or ideas are passive and inert, whereas 
their cause, being ex hypothesi active, as producing impressions, 
cannot be held to resemble a thing so different in nature from 
itself. Against the notion of Bacon and Locke that the primary 
qualities are the cause of the secondary, Berkeley replied that 
the primary qualities, being themselves ideas, or sense-impres- 
sions, are no less passive and inert than the others, and can 
therefore have no efficiency to produce them. The primary and 
secondary qualities he declared, not unreasonably, must stand 
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or fall together. Colour and extension are inseparable in 
thought: must they not, therefore, be inseparable in existence ? 
Locke and others had severed the colour of an object from its 
extension and shape, pronouncing the colour to be a mere 
impression on the mind, while the extension and shape existed 
as we perceived them in the object. Against this common- 
sense reclaims, and Berkeley reclaimed also. “No,” he said, 
“the colour is in the object just as much as the extension: 
only the proper inference is, that the object itself as we know 
it depends wholly upon perception.” The unreflecting agree 
with the Bishop in his first position, and recoil with amaze- 
ment from the second; because they leave out of account 
their own minds, the one invariable factor in all cognition. 
What Locke and others had done was roughly this: they 
reduced the presentations of the other senses to terms of sight 
and touch conjointly. Berkeley shewed that the perceptions 
common to sight and touch were just as subjective as any 
other; or rather that the others were as objective as they. 
Are we then to say there is nothing gained by the many 
ingenious speculations of atomic philosophers, who endeavour 
to deduce the complex phenomena of nature from a few simple 
qualities of matter? By no means; for “the more a man 
knows of the connection of ideas, the more-he is said to know 
of the nature of things.” Nature, according to Berkeley, is a 
kind of language, the interpretation of which is the business 
of Science. What we call the sequences of cause and effect 
are properly signs with the things signified. When Berkeley 
was left standing in the rain by Swift because, if his philoso- 
phy were true, he could enter as easily whether the door were 
shut or open, he had just cause of complaint against the Dean 
for crediting him with so erroneous an interpretation of nature. 
The idea of a solid obstacle, rightly interpreted, is a sign of 
impeded motion ; in other words, you can’t go through a closed 
door. Ideas, then, may be signs of the presence or absence of 
other ideas; but no idea can be allowed to be the efficient 
cause of another. They can be causes only in the physical 
sense of invariable antecedents or concomitants. When we 
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resolve the multiform properties of bodies into the few simple 
attributes that are supposed to belong to their ultimate parti- 
cles, we are speculating on the impressions that would be pro- 
duced in us were our senses competent to the perception of 
atoms. Thereby we supply the missing lines in the manu- 
script of Deity, conjecturing from the knowledge we have 
gained of its contents what must be added to render it com- 
plete and consistent. But in no case in the study of nature do 
we get beyond the co-ordination of our own perceptions. For 
even when we sweep with the telescope the abysses of the 
empyrean, we are only inferring potential from actual im- 
pressions. 

We have now seen what in Berkeley’s opinion the causes of 
our sense-perceptions, or “real things,” are not. They are not 
things in any way resembling the actual impressions them- 
selves. So much as this in our author's theory is merely 
negative and destructive. Had Berkeley stopped here, he 
would have been the father of Positivism, which is one remove 
from Scepticism. For the Pusitivist admits the existence of 
an efficient cause of phenomena, while declaring the nature of 
that cause inscrutable. He admits the validity of the inference 
from perceptions to a cause of perceptions, but denies that 
intuition or reason can convey to us any knowledge with regard 
to the nature of the cause. But to admit the existence of a 
cause at all is enough to extricate us from the fleeting pheno- 
menalism which declares that things come and go with our 
perceptions of them. The unknown causes of perceptions are 
‘conveniently denominated “powers.” Things as they appear 
to us are bundles of perceptions ; as existing independently of 
us they are bundles of powers. The term “quality” is hope- 
lessly ambiguous, being used now in a relative, now in an 
absolute sense, at one time for the impressions effected in us, 
at another for the external power which is assumed to cause 
them. Now it is argued fairly enough that the use of such 
expressions as “an extended, solid, coloured, &c., thing,” in- 
volves the admission that there is something more in things 
than a collection of sense-impressions. This is quite true ; for 
VOL, XVI. 2c 
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there is also the power to cause the like impressions in other 
people and in ourselves at other times. But this power resides 
not in what Berkeley calls the “real things,” but in the cause 
which lies behind them. Why, then, did Berkeley refuse the 
name “ Matter” to the efficient cause of our sensations? If we 
know so little about it, it would seem of small moment by 
what name we call it. The answer to this question brings us 
to the constructive side of our author’s philosophy. Having 
seen what the causes of sensible things in Berkeley’s opinion 
are not, we have next to inquire what they are. 

Not to abandon the form of commentary, let us take a part- 
ing glance at the first quotation we made from our author, 
and then proceed to the consideration of another passage, 
which developes more fully the positive side of his teaching. 
When we succeeded in attaching Berkeley's sense to Berkeley’s 
terms, we found that his premisses at all events were unas- 
sailable. The question then which now awaits us is, whether 
his conclusion be legitimately contained in them. “That the 
objects immediately perceived are ideas, is on all hands agreed.” 
It is agreed, when once it has been understood that immediate 
perception is confined to sense-perception, and that ideas are 
the same as sense-impressions. “And that sensible qualities 
are objects immediately perceived, no one can deny.” It is 
undeniable: and the only question that can arise is about the 
propriety of extending the term “thing” or “object” to what 
are commonly distinguished as the qualities or attributes of 
things or objects. But a moment’s reflection suffices to decide 
this question in Berkeley’s favour. We require some term to 
express the swmmwm genus of existence, and for this purpose 
none seems more appropriate than “object of thought” or 
“thing.” So much for the premisses. Now for the conclu- 
sion. “It is therefore evident that there can be no substratum 
of these qualities but spirit, in which they exist, not by way 
of mode or property, but as a thing perceived in that which 
perceives it. I deny therefore that there is any unthinking 
substratum of the objects of sense, and, in that acceptation, 
that there is any material substance.” Now the cogency of 
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this conclusion depends entirely on the meaning assigned to 
the word “substratum.” Berkeley will admit nothing in the 
objects of sense that is not perceived ; and, in a literal sense, 
of course, it is absurd to say there is anything more. Now the 
objects of sense are composed of infinitely various combinations 
of perceptions, and perceptions are utterly heterogeneous ; there 
is no common element in them except the fact of their being 
perceptions, that is, the fact of their dependence on mind. We 
may say, therefore, that mind is the substratum or substance 
wherein (not whereof) ideas consist. That was what Berkeley 
said about substance, the only substances in his view being 
spirits ; that was the way he transferred substantiality from 
matter to mind. But if by the term “substratum” or “sub- 
stance” be meant, not any common element in the very things 
we perceive, but simply the cause of our perceptions, then 
Berkeley has not proved that there can be no “unthinking 
substratum of the objects of sense.” That he could not prove 
this is plain on the face of it to any one who accepts the posi- 
tive principle that we can know for certain nothing more about 
the efficient cause of our perceptions than simply that it exists. 
The utmost that can be done by any thinker is to give pre- 
sumption for our considering it of one nature rather than ano- 
ther. But instead of condemning Berkeley unheard, though 
that might safely be done, let us listen first to what he has to 
say: 

“ Philonous. Now let me ask you two questions: First, whether 
it be agreeable to the usage either of philosophers or others, to give 
the name matter to an unextended active being? And, secondly, 
whether it be not ridiculously absurd to misapply names contrary 
to the common use of language ? 

“ Hylas. Well, then, let it not be called matter, since you will 
have it so, but some third nature distinct from matter and spirit. 
For what reason is there why you should call it spirit? Does not 
the notion of spirit imply that it is thinking as well as active and 
unextended ? 

“ Philonous. My reason is this: because I have a mind to have 
some notion of meaning in what I say: but I have no notion of 
any action distinct from volition, neither can I conceive volition to 
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be anywhere but in a spirit: therefore when I speak of an active 
being I am obliged to mean a spirit. Beside, what can be plainer 
than that a thing which hath no ideas in itself cannot impart them 
to me; and if it hath ideas, surely it must be a spirit? To make 
you comprehend the point still more clearly, if it be possible: I 
assert, as well as you, that since we are affected from without, we 
must allow powers to be without in a being distinct from ourselves. 
So far we are agreed. But then we differ as to the kind of this 
powerful being. I will have it to be spirit, you matter, or I know 
not what (I may add, too, you know not what) third nature. Thus 
I prove it to be spirit. From the effects I see produced, I conclude 
there are actions ; and because actions, volitions ; and because there 
are volitions, there must be a will. Again, the things I perceive 
must have an existence, they or their archetypes, out of my mind : 
but being ideas, neither they nor their archetypes can exist other- 
wise than in an understanding: there is, therefore, an understanding. 
But will and understanding constitute in the strictest sense a mind 
or spirit. The powerful cause, therefore, of my ideas, is in strict 
propriety of speech a spirit.” 


Now we have before us the whole of Berkeley’s argument 
for the exclusive substantiality of spirit. It leaves the world, 
we see, wholly mental, the creation of one mind in another, 
the communion of God with man. The argument occurs in 
various passages under various forms, but is nowhere put more 
cogently than in the one just quoted. Let us first criticise it 
in detail, and then proceed to more general reflections. 

It is a ridiculous misapplication of names, we are told, to 
call “an unextended, active being,” matter ;- because most 
people imagine matter to be extended and passive. But it is 
not misapplying names to alter our first hasty notion of a thing 
when further inquiry into its nature shews that notion to be 
incorrect. Let us grant to Berkeley—and many of course 
would not—that the cause of extension is itself unextended ; 
still there is no very cogent reason why we should cease to 
call it matter. Moreover, the activity ascribed to it lies merely 
in the fact of its producing impressions, which is allowed on 
any hypothesis. 

The objection of Hylas that the term “ spirit” implies more 
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than the absence of extension together with a sort of activity is 
very much to the point. Had Hylas lived in our day he would 
no doubt have applied the term Force to his supposed “third 
nature, distinct from matter and spirit.” It is in Berkeley's 
reply to this objection, however, that the real pith of the 
argument lies, whereby the claim to having demonstrated the 
existence of “an infinite omnipresent Spirit” must be judged 
to stand or fall. ‘“ My reason is this: because I have a mind 
to have some notion of meaning in what I say: but I have no 
notion of any action distinct from volition.” 

Now here we have first to determine what Berkeley means 
by “action.” It is clear he does not mean motion. Motion 
is not confined to man: nature is full of it. The ocean is ever 
heaving in its bed, and perpetually advancing and receding ; 
the streams never pause in gliding to their common goal ; the 
trees of the forest wave their arms in the blast, and their leaves 
and fruits are carried earthward in the autumn—all things 
are full of motion. But only the savage finds himself com- 
pelled to ascribe these various movements to so many distinct 
acts of volition. We have all of us, in this age and country, a 
perfectly clear conception of motion apart altogether from 
volition. Nevertheless, the savage may be, in a certain sense, 
right ; and Berkeley thought he was. But by action we are to 
understand, not motion itself, but the production of motion ; 
and by an agent is meant a cause or origin of motion. Nota 
cause, it must be noticed, in the physical sense of a mere 
antecedent; for, in that sense, we are acquainted with many 
causes of motion; but an efficient cause, having power to 
produce or to refrain from producing. Now it is maintained 
by Berkeley, and in fact acknowledged on all hands, that we 
cannot find any efficient cause amid all the external phe- 
nomena of nature. Our search then, to be successful, must be 
directed to ourselves. And, on looking within, we do appear 
to find an efficient cause in Will. The appearance indeed may 
be deceptive. Perhaps the majority of independent thinkers 
now believe that it is, and that in Will we have no more than 
one link in an endless chain of antecedents and consequents, 
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some mental and some physical, a chain now buried beneath 
the surface in states of mind, and again emerging into view in 
physical phenomena. But without stopping to settle that 
question, this much may be conceded to Berkeley, that if we 
do know of any efficient cause of phenomena at all, that cause 
is the human will. Berkeley upheld the doctrine of Free-will. 
According to him, every human spirit is to a certain extent a 
separate efficient cause, and, under God, a joint creator of the 
phenomena of the universe. One short passage out of the 
Dialogues will suffice to indicate our author’s views on this 
point : 

“T have nowhere said that God is the only agent who produces 
all the motions in bodies, It is true, I have denied that there are 
any other agents besides spirits; but this is very consistent with 
allowing to thinking rational beings in the production of motions, 
the use of limited powers, ultimately indeed derived from God, but 
immediately under the direction of their own wills.” 


Now granting, for the sake of argument, all that Berkeley 
here claims, still his grand conclusion does not follow, and God 
remains an object of faith, instead of His existence, as Berkeley 
would have us believe, being more manifest even than that of 
our fellow-creatures. For allowing that we have known to us 
in Will one efficient cause of phenomena, it by no means fol- 
lows that there can be no other. Because we are agents, must 
all agents be after our pattern? To say so is to generalize 
from a single instance, and an instance too which, from the 
nature of the case, is the only one accessible to us. Some phe- 
nomena, says Berkeley, are the production of Spirit, therefore 
all must be. This is not logical reasoning, but merely theo- 
logical. When, therefore, we speak of an “active being,” in 
the sense of an efficient cause of phenomena, we are not 
“obliged to mean a spirit.” After Berkeley has said all that 
he has to say, we are still left in complete ignorance as to the 
true nature of the “ powers without” which produce the atfec- 
tious in ourselves. They may be described, if we will, as so 
many attributes of some unknown substance ; but we have no 
means of determining for certain whether that substance be 
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thinking or unthinking, nor of what nature it may be. “But 
how,” cries Berkeley, “can that which is unthinking be a cause 
of thought?” To which we have only to answer, “ Why not? 
A cause has no necessary resemblance to its effect.” Again, 
when Berkeley says, “The things I perceive must have an 
existence, they or their archetypes, out of my mind ; but, being 
ideas, neither they nor their archetypes can exist otherwise 
than in an understanding,’—we have but to substitute the 
word “causes” for “archetypes,” for all appearance of cogency 
to vanish at once. Ideas, it is true, can exist only in an under- 
standing ; but we have no warrant for pronouncing that they 
could not be raised in us by an unintelligent substance. 

And yet the heart of the Bishop prided itself on the peculiar 
theological merit of his system, that, whereas other philosophers 
sought to prove the existence of a Deity by arguments drawn 
from final causes and evidences of design in nature, on his own 
principles the mere fact of the existence of things at all was a 
standing proof of the being of God. For where were real 
things when no man perceived them? They existed, according 
to Berkeley, in the Divine Mind, which was a kind of store- 
house of impressions. But this will not stand investigation. 
The Deity was not imagined by Berkeley to possess senses 
like ourselves ; consequently He cannot have our sense-im- 
pressions ; but these sense-impressions are what we call real 
things, whence it follows that real things cannot exist to the 
Divine Mind. The causes of things, indeed, Berkeley is fairly 
entitled to say, exist in God, whether perceived or unperceived 
by His creatures ; but then “real things” may be supposed to 
exist in their causes, when unperceived by finite minds, with- 
out the assistance of a Deity at all. “But,” says Berkeley, 
“our ideas, though not sensibly apprehended by the Divine 
Mind, are still intellectually apprehended.” But this at once 
constitutes a very marked difference between the things known’ 
to us and the things known to Deity. The latter cannot, 
therefore, be what we call real things, since these, as Berkeley 
is never tired of insisting, are the actual perceptions we expe- 
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rience. The permanence, therefore, of real things does not 
consist in their being perceived by God, but in the potentiality 
of the recurrence of similar perceptions in similar groups ; and 
this—unless we deny causation altogether—is only another 
way of saying that the permanence of things is due to their 
causes. Berkeley's Deity, indeed, is a somewhat perplexing 
conception. He is not only the cause of perceptions, but 
Himself also a percipient ; and it is in this latter character 
that Berkeley is obliged to regard Him as the sustainer of the 
sensible universe. This follows from the meaning Berkeley, 
’ in his scare at abstraction, has assigned to real things. Real 
things are our perceptions ; their esse is percipi, not posse 
percipi. It is not, therefore, in the Will, but in the Under- 
standing of God, that the physical universe must find its 
existence when unperceived by us. In the Will of God lie 
only the causes of things, which are inaccessible to sense. So 
Berkeley endeavours to satisfy the craving for a permanence 
in real things by assigning to them a continuous existence in 
the perceptions of the Deity. But, as we have seen, the per- 
ceptions of the Deity cannot be exactly similar to ours ; and, 
consequently, the same things that we know do not continue 
to exist when unperceived by us. For Berkeley would define 
“the same thing” to be a series of exactly similar impressions. 
But, letting that pass, it is no easy matter to adjust the 
relations of things as perceived and of things as caused by the 
Deity. Things as perceived by us are acknowledged to be 
the effects of an extraneous power. Does the Deity then 
operate upon Himself, and are His volitions the causes of His 
perceptions? Or is it rather the other way? And are His 
perceptions, not being sensible impressions like ours, but intel- 
lectual apprehensions, to be considered as prior in their nature 
and as directing His volitions? Does God, in short, perceive 
‘as He wills, or will as He perceives? If the latter, then the 
intellectual ideas in the Divine Mind must occasion the voli- 
tions which create for us the physical universe. 
Having now disposed of our author's claim to conclusiveness 
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in his constructive reasonings, we shall be in a position to 
enter, in a subsequent paper, on the more gracious task of 
examining what presumption may be offered that his account 
of things, or something like it, is the true one. Men may 
welcome as a speculation what they resent as a proof. 


St. GEORGE STOCK. 





IV.—ENGELHARDT’S CHRISTIANITY OF JUSTIN 
MARTYR. 


Das Christenthum Justin's des Martyrers. Eine Untersuchung 
tiber die Anfinge der katholischen Glaubenslehre. Von 
Moritz von Engelhardt, Doctor und Professor der Theologie 
in Dorpat. Erlangen. 1878. 


JusTIN MartyR has obtained through the singularity of his 
position an eminence in literature to which the intrinsic merits 
of his surviving works would hardly entitle him. In spite of 
his healthy and earnest tone, we do not resort to him to enrich 
our spiritual thought or deepen our devout feeling ; few would 
now be won to Christianity by arguments so external in their 
appeal and burdened by such a perverse exegesis ; and his 
style, though unaffected, and possessing the plain vigour of a 
man who says what he means, does not attract us by its literary 
graces. But he is the first writer from whom we have received 
elaborate treatises on the Christian religion. From this re- 
mark we need not except the writings of the New Testament 
itself; for these are rather an inexhaustible mine of spiritual 
suggestion than the circumscribed product of ecclesiastical 
thought. They reveal the inward and eternal genius of Chris- 
tianity, and give us flashes of truth which illumine innumerable 
objects besides those with which their authors are immediately 
concerned; but none of them professes to be a systematic 
exposition of the contents, the claims, and the evidences of the 
new religion. The latter is precisely what is offered to us by 
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Justin Martyr. The first wave of inspiration has spent itself, 
and instead of mighty thoughts struggling into expression from 
a soul conscious of a new and higher communion, he offers a 
calm statement of doctrines which he found in existence, and 
accepted as guaranteed by reasonable proof. In three careful 
Apologies, addressed one to the Jewish, the others to the 
heathen world, he speaks as a member of a community which 
had inherited a system of belief, and had already defined its 
own orthodox tenets ‘in opposition not only to the infidelity 
surrounding it, but to heretical aberrations within its own 
borders. Hence an inquiry into the Christianity of Justin 
Martyr is at the same time an inquiry into the beginnings of 
Catholic dogma; and to all who desire to understand the 
mutual relations of parties within the Church, the development 
of doctrine, and the earliest interpretation of apostolical teach- 
ing, the works of this Apologist must appear of the highest 
importance. 

Owing to this circumstance, Justin has been an object of 
keen critical attention ever since the Reformation raised the 
banner of primitive Christianity against the traditional theo- 
logy of Rome ; and from the time when the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators censured his Chiliasm and his defective doctrine of 
Justification, a long series of scholars have endeavoured, with 
varying success, to elucidate his views, and to determine his 
attitude in relation to apostolical doctrine and to the ecclesias- 
tical parties of his own time. The general result has been that 
this Father, whom the ancient writers celebrated for his unim- 
peachable orthodoxy, has had to descend from his honoured 
station, to meet the charge of error in some of the most essen-_ 
tial dogmas of Christianity, and to plead guilty of being under 
the malignant spell, according to the opinion of different 
writers, now of Judaism, now of heathenism.* The last careful 
and lucid treatise on this subject, that of Engelhardt, almost 
reduces him to a pagan philosopher, attached indeed to the 
Christian Church and to its divine Head, and therefore entitled 





* See the historical survey in Engelhardt’s Einleitung. 
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to the Christian name, but wholly unable to appreciate the 
essence of the gospel, and using his stock of Christian phrase- 
ology only to misrepresent and degrade it. This rather start- 
ling opinion is expressed again and again. Justin is unable 
to grasp “the fundamental religious conceptions of Christian- 
ity."* His ideas of God and of the world, of good and evil, of 
righteousness, sin and free-will, of redemption and salvation, 
atonement and substitution, faith and works, the kingdom of 
God upon earth, the covenant of grace, and revelation, are all 
astray.+ His apprehension of Christianity as a “new law” 
contradicted the teaching of Paul and all the apostles.t “What 
Justin called ‘ Christian doctrine’ was neither genuinely Chris- 
tian nor conformed to the Old Testament.”§ “He wishes to 
be a Christian, but cannot separate himself from his accustomed 
mode of thought.”||_ If one who lived so near the apostolic age, 
who laid down his life for Christianity, and was treated with 
such marked respect by later writers, was thus deficient, what 
must have been the condition of the common herd of Gentile 
Christians? Strange to say, the community was, or at least 
had been, sound, though its leaders were corrupt. “The ‘ortho- 
doxy of the Church,” it is alleged, “.... loses nothing of its 
glory, but appears in quite a new light, if one sharply distin- 
guishes between what the Fathers say and what they teach. 
Their speech is orthodox, but their thought quite otherwise.” @J 
Such a posture of affairs is hardly credible. Surely this ortho- 
dox Church would have been painfully conscious of the defec- 
tive and erroneous doctrine of its teachers and representatives. 
Sometimes Engelhardt becomes aware of this, and extends his 
charge of insufficient orthodoxy over a wider circle. Thus he 
infers from a comparison of the Shepherd of Hermas with 
Justin, that “even the laity in the Gentile Christian churches 
were inclined to the ethical and legal apprehension of Chris- 
tianity by which Justin and Hermas are swayed.”** But 
generally he leaves the impression that the community, in its 





* Pp. 167. + Pp. 155-6, 167, 207-8, 233, 237-8, 267, 301-2, 361. 
+ P. 254. § P. 173. | P. 372. GT P. 268. ** Pp. 422-3. 
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simple attachment to the acknowledged scriptural creed, main- 
tained a purity of doctrine which the more cultured and philo- 
sophical men, in their inability to harmonize it with their 
learned prepossessions, corrupted while they endeavoured to 
defend. 

The treatment of this subject appears to me the weakest 
part of Engelhardt’s able and valuable work. Had he con- 
tented himself with pointing out the great decline in spiritual 
discernment that had taken place since apostolic times, his 
position would be unassailable. That Pauline Christianity is 
far more inward and vital than Justin’s may be at once admit- 
ted. Defectiveness of spiritual vision is precisely what no 
mere teaching can overcome, and Justin may with the most 
honest intentions have misinterpreted the early records of the 
faith, and allowed their finest aroma to exhale; but that he 
should have swerved in almost every article of belief from a 
formal standard which had once been accepted and understood, 
seems highly improbable. It is likely that the community 
which honoured him shared the externality of his views, and 
indulged in the use of a phraseology which had hitherto suf- 
ficed to awaken the devotional sentiment of Christians, but had 
not yet been reduced into a body of consistent dogma. Two 
suppositions are open to us. Christianity may have been ori- 
ginally given as a complete dogmatic system, which is correctly 
represented by modern evangelical orthodoxy, and Justin, 
owing to the bias of his education, may have twisted and de- 
based the doctrines which the Church had accurately formu- 
lated. But it is also possible, and to me it appears more 
probable, that in the middle of the second century Christian 
dogmas had not been to any large extent formulated, and that 
the teachers of the Church, instead of emptying out the mean- 
ing of inherited dogmas, were rather endeavouring to clothe in 
precise intellectual form the thoughts which lay concealed 
beneath phrases originally expressive only of devotional senti- 
ment, and to fix the interpretation of Scriptures which leave 
many questions unanswered, and suggest different meanings to 
the varying faculty of spiritual insight. This is indeed main- 
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tained by Engelhardt even in regard to the cardinal doctrine 
of the “Son of God,’* and still more in regard to the general 
body of Christian dogma ;+ but his statements in different 
parts of his work leave a somewhat confused impression, and 
a fuller consideration of the whole question, and a more careful 
comparison of Justin's views with those of the apostles as 
expressed in the New Testament, would have been welcome. 
Some at least may still be found who suppose that Paul enter- 
tained the thought as little as Justin, that faith in the blood 
of Christ singly and alone constitutes the righteousness which 
is valid before God.t 

However this may be, Engelhardt’s delineation of Justin’s 
own doctrines, and of the philosophical tendencies by which 
they were controlled, is drawn with admirable clearness and 
discrimination. The contents of the two Apologies and of the 
Dialogue are separately examined. This method necessarily 
leads to some repetition, but is indispensable, since the two 
classes of apology were written in such different interests, and 
followed such divergent plans. The general result is, that 
aiid all variety of treatment, and notwithstanding the chang- 
ing prominence assigned to the several doctrines according to 
the object in view, Justin’s conception of Christianity remains 
consistently the same. Faith in Jesus as the Christ, or the 
Son of God, the Logos, the divine and authoritative Teacher, 
the new Lawgiver, who presented the universal and unalter- 
able conditions of salvation to the reason and free-will of man, 
constituted the essence of the system ; and its requirements 
may be briefly summed up as the worship of the true God, 
and the practice of a virtuous life, resting on the belief in 
eternal rewards and punishments. 

It would be impossible for us, within the limits of a brief 
review, to follow Engelhardt through all the details which 
present themselves in connection with this scheme of doctrine ; 
and it will be better for us, assuming the general complexion 
of Justin’s views, to consider, as fully as our space will allow, 
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his relation to the Church of his own time. The determination 
of this point affects our whole conception of the formation of 
the Catholic Church. If it can be shewn that Justin was at 
heart a Jewish Christian, and that the peculiar tone of his 
doctrine was derived from the Jewish section of the Church, 
the theory that Catholic Christianity sprang out of a fusion 
between the antagonistic forces of the primitive apostolic and 
the Pauline Gospel, receives striking confirmation from his 
writings ; but if, on the contrary, his legalism, and his weaken- 
ing of the genuine Pauline view, are the unconscious effect of 
his heathen culture, and are wholly unconnected with any 
opposition to Paul, the hypothesis which has played so impor- 
tant a part in modern criticism loses one of its most trusted 
supports. Credner* was, I believe, the first who maintained 
that Justin was strongly influenced by the Ebionite party, 
and his reasonings have constituted the ground on which later 
advocates of the same view have taken their stand. As this 
position has still some able defenders, we may advantageously 
notice the principal arguments in its favour. 

The opinion expressed by Credner that Justin’s account of 
his conversion * is a fiction, and that he was anxious to conceal 
his real indebtedness to Jewish Christians, who were already 
reckoned among heretics, and whose early influence upon him 
might easily have brought his own orthodoxy under suspicion, 
rests upon mere conjecture, and is inconsistent with the out- 
spoken fearlessness of the Martyr's character. He was one of 
the last men to be ashamed of those to whom he owed the 
faith for which he was ready to die. According to his own 
testimony, his mind was imbued with the principles of Greek 
philosophy, and in passing from Platonism to Christianity he 
gives no intimation that he entered through an Ebionite door 
into that orthodox Church of which he was afterwards believed 
to be so pure a champion. 

In the failure of direct evidence, indications of his Judaic 


* Beitrage zur Kinleitung in die biblischen Schriften, 1832, I. pp. 95 sqq. 
t Dial. c. 2 sqq. 
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proclivities can be found only in the tenor of his thought. 
Credner appeals in the first place to his mild judgment upon 
Jewish Christians. He had written a work against the heresies 
of his time,* and refused to hold communion with their pro- 
fessors ;+ yet he recognized the Jewish believers as true Chris- 
tians, and, contrary to the practice of most,+ held communion 
with them. This representation of the substance of the 46th 
and 47th chapters of the Dialogue contains two fatal errors. 
Justin did not recognize “the Jewish Christians,” but only some 
Jewish Christians, as “true Christians,” and his practice was 
not contrary to that of “most.” The question is under discus- 
sion whether those who believed that Jesus was the Christ, 
and yet observed the Mosaic Law so far as was still practica- 
ble, could be saved. Justin says that in his opinion they 
might, and that he would hold full communion with them as 
with brothers, provided they did not persuade Gentiles to 
follow their example, declaring that the observance of the Sab- 
bath and such things was necessary to salvation ; but if any 
Jews said that they believed on Christ, and yet compelled 
Gentile believers to live in conformity with the Law of Moses 
or refused communion with them, then he did not receive 
them,—that is, he placed Jewish Christians of the more rigid 
type beyond the pale of salvation. Again, instead of saying 
that he differed from the general practice, his words imply the 
exact contrary. He says, “There are some who even dare not 
to hold communion .... with such men [i.e. Jewish Christians 
of the former class]; with whom I do not agree.”§ This 
surely means that those who were guilty of such monstrous 
and un-Pauline intolerance formed an exception to the general 
rule. Thus the argument fails in its two essential points, and 
that can hardly be called a mild judgment which doomed to 
perdition the men of whom we read in Acts, who insisted on 
the lasting and universal obligation of the Mosaic Law, even 
though with a kind of contemptuous graciousness it was will- 
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ing to receive the weak* brethren who were content to keep 
their folly to themselves. 

Credner next appeals to the gentle judgment which Justin 
passes on those Jewish Christians who denied the supernatural 
birth of Jesus, and quotes a few lines, in which, without any 
remark, he substitutes a conjectural reading for the reading of 
the manuscripts. The passage occurs in the 48th chapter of 
the Dialogue, the next to those which we have been consider- 
ing. The beginning of the chapter shews that the question 
about the Jewish Christians was formally closed, and the con- 
versation turns off to a point previously mentioned, namely, 
that Christ had pre-existed as God. Justin carefully distin- 
guishes this from the fundamental question whether Jesus was 
the Christ, and declares that if he fail to prove his thesis, it 
will be fair only to conclude that he was personally mistaken ; 
for, he continues, “there are some of our race+ who acknow- 
ledge that he is Christ, but declare that he was sprung as a 
man from men; with whom I do not agree, not even though 
most who think the same as I do should say so.” Now there 
is not a particle of evidence within this passage itself that the 
deniers alluded to were to be found particularly among the 
Jews. It has been assumed that Justin must refer to the 
Ebionites, and therefore “our race” has been turned into “your 
race.”t The whole passage seems to me more harmonious if 
we retain the reading of the manuscripts. Justin apparently 
feels throughout that he is on ground still debated among 
Christians, though his own conviction is decided, and he be- 
lieves that he has the support of the majority, perhaps of a 
large and increasing majority ; and unless he had regarded the 
“some” who dissented as mixed up with the general body of 
Christians, he would have made it plain that they were distin- 
guished by their race, and owed their opinion to national 
prejudice. He says at the beginning of his remarks that his 
doctrine was especially strange to those of Tryphon’s race, and 





* Compare Justin’s dia rd aoOevic rig yvwpune with Paul’s roy doOevovvra ry 
miore, Rom. xiv. 1. 
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this might have naturally led him to point out the influence 
of birth in separating the opinion of Jewish Christians from 
the orthodoxy universally held among the Gentiles. Tryphon 
also, in his reply, though stating that the doctrine of the 
“some” agreed with the belief held among the Jews in regard 
to the expected Christ, gives not the slightest hint that the 
Jewish Christians had been specially referred to. If, again, 
Justin had alluded here to Jewish Christians, he would not, if 
. we may judge from the preceding chapters, have simply said 
that he did not agree with them, but would rather have dis- 
cussed whether it was possible for them to be saved. 

To these very unsatisfactory arguments we may oppose 
Justin's plain statement that the Gentile Christians were not 
only more numerous than the Jewish and Samaritan believers, 
but were “truer and more faithful.”* 

Credner’s next argument is founded on the relation of Justin 
to Paul. In the first place, the Apostle of the Gentiles is 
neither named nor quoted by Justin, although his writings 
were not unknown to him. This silence in regard to a New 
Testament writer is, however, quite in conformity with the 
Martyr’s usage. He quotes amply from the teaching of Christ, 
but does not give the names of his authorities. Only in one 
instance is this rule violated, where he speaks of John as the 
author of the Apocalypse.t As he fails to name the authors 
of works which he repeatedly quotes, his silence cannot be 
construed into an evidence of hostility. 

In the next place, Credner contends that on one point Justin 
takes a different view from Paul’s. The Apologist declares 
that Christians would rather be put to death than worship idols 
or eat things offered to idols. Tryphon immediately objects 
that he hears that many of those who say that they acknow- 
ledge Jesus, and are called Christians, eat things offered to 
idols, and affirm that they receive no injury from doing so. 
Justin, in his tedious reply, declaims against heretics generally, 
and at last specifies the “ Marciani, Valentinians, Basilidians, 
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Satornilians, and others.” Credner thinks this is inconsistent 
with 1 Cor. x. 25 sq., where Paul advises men to eat what 
they buy in the market or what is set before them, and to ask 
no questions for conscience’ sake. The contradiction is, how- 
ever, more apparent than real. If the whole passage be read, 
it will be seen that Paul is no less earnest than Justin in 
‘opposing all participation in idolatry; but inasmuch as an 
idol was nothing, the meat offered to it could not be thereby 
polluted, and therefore when such meat happened to be served 
up apart from all connection with idolatry, there was no occa- 
sion for scruples about eating it. But if the fact of its having 
been offered to an idol should be distinctly mentioned, then 
he advises abstinence, lest there should seem to be any sanc- 
tion of idolatrous worship. Now Justin does not go into this 
distinction ; but it is evident that he has in his mind men 
who eat sacrificial meat precisely in that open way of which 
Paul disapproves. A passage in Irenzeus* throws consider- 
able light upon the language of Justin. He is speaking of the 
Gnostic distinction between the spiritual and the psychical. 
Those who called themselves spiritual maintained their supe- 
riority to all defilement through external contact. They “do 
things about which the Scriptures affirm that those who do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. For they 
eat indifferently things offered to idols, thinking that they are 
not polluted by them, and they are the first to come together 
to every festal delight of the Gentiles held in honour of the 
idols.” It is clear that Irenzeus agrees with Justin; but 
instead of supposing that he is contradicting Paul, he quotes 
Paul in confirmation of his view. I think, therefore, that the 
inconsistency which Credner points out is purely formal, and 
arises from the very different circumstances referred to by 
Justin and Paul; and I can hardly doubt that if the latter 
had been writing about men who mixed freely in idolatrous 
entertainments,}.and maintained that the spiritual soul might 





* Her. I. vi. 2-3. 
t Gal. v. 21, idolatry having been mentioned in the list of sins. 
t See Justin's words, c. 35: avdpotg wai a9éorg reXETAIg KoLYwYOUL. 
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remain as pure in the midst of pollution as gold in the midst 
of mud,* his language would have been no less severe than 
that of the Martyr. 

Justin’s hostility to Paul has also been inferred from the 
fact that he speaks of only twelve apostles. If this argument 
be valid, Paul must have many enemies in the world. The 
first passage to be noticed is in Apol. I. c. 39, where, having 
quoted the prophecy that the word of the Lord should go forth 
from Jerusalem, he says this actually took place, “for from 
Jerusalem twelve men went forth into the world.” In the 
previous passage he has spoken of the crucifixion ; and there- 
fore, since Paul was a “ later apostle,” as Tertullian calls him,+ 
and since he did not go out from Jerusalem, it is difficult to 
| see why Justin should have thought it necessary to tell the 
Roman emperor that at a later time another man was placed 
on a level with the twelve, especially as he does not here call 
them apostles. In the Dialogue, c. 42, he states that the twelve 
f bells which he supposes were on the robe of the high-priest 
symbolized “the twelve apostles.” To drag in Paul here 
would have been a gratuitous destruction of his symbol. It 
is perhaps not without significance that he immediately pro- 
! ceeds to quote two passages from the Old Testament which 
7 are also quoted by Paul§ in connection with the preaching of 
the gospel. As a further test of the weight of this argument 
we may notice Tertullian’s opinion that the twelve apostles 
were signified by the twelve gems in the priestly robe of 
Aaron, the twelve fountains in Elim, and the twelve stones 
} taken from the Jordan by Joshua.|| Irenzeus, too, speaks of 
| the apostles as the “twelve-pillared firmament of the Church,” 
| 9 and, explaining the parable of the mustard-seed, represents 











P “the twelve apostles” as beautiful branches, affording shelter 
to the Gentiles as birds of heaven.** 
In opposition to these very doubtful arguments we have to 
| * See Irenzeus, |.c. + Adv. Mare. IV. 2. 
t Exod. xxviii. 33 does not give the number. § Rom. x. 16-1 
! || Adv. Mare. IV. 13. Q Her. IV. xxi. 3. 
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set the broad fact that Justin agrees with the extreme Pauline 
view as to the obligation of the Law and the position of the 
Gentiles. In his argument with Tryphon, although he does 
not appeal to Paul or directly quote him, yet we are again 
and again reminded of the great apostle by the method of 
reasoning, especially by his appeal to Abraham’s justification 
through faith, and to the time when. circumcision was insti- 
tuted.* One deviation from Paul is instructive. Like the 
apostle, he remarks that circumcision was a “sign ;”’ but in- 
stead of regarding it as a “seal of the righteousness of faith,” + 
he says that it was given “in order that you may be separated 
from the other nations and from us, and that you alone may 
suffer what you are now in justice suffering, and that your 
regions may be desert, and your cities burned.” + Here he 
deviates from Paul; but it is only to pass a harsher judgment 
upon Judaism, and prove that his Gentile scorn had not been 
tempered by any yearning towards the chosen people. It is 
to be observed also that he treats the Christians in the mass 
as uncircumcised, which he could scarcely have done had he 
regarded the Jewish Christians as an important section of the 
Church. 

One other consideration seems to me to have some weight. 
In his work against Marcion, Justin can hardly have failed to 
deal with the Pauline Epistles; and if he there treated Paul 
as a false apostle, or as one whose writings and opinions had 
no value, he could not have obtained such high repute as a 
thoroughly orthodox writer. 

I think, therefore, that we have no real ground for attri- 
buting to Justin any antagonism towards the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Credner, however, has one more argument. He says that 
Justin’s views are Ebionitish in regard to baptism, demon- 
ology, the use of the Old Testament, chiliasm, “&ec.’§ It 
would carry us far beyond our limits if we entered on a 





* See especially cc. 11, 19, 23, 39, 42, 48, 44. + Rom. iv. 11. 
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detailed examination of these points; but two considerations 
appear sufficient to set aside the inference which Credner 
wishes us to draw. There is nothing to prove that Justin’s 
opinions upon these matters differed from the prevailing Chris- 
tian doctrine of his time. A religion which sprang up on 
Jewish soil, and recognized the divine. authority of the Old 
Testament, necessarily had many points of contact with Juda- 
ism, and could hardly fail to take over with it into the heathen 
world some even of the popular and temporary conceptions 
which prevaijed in Palestine. The mode of interpretation which 
was largely applied to the Old Testament was derived, directly 
or indirectly, from the learned Jews of Alexandria. It was 
therefore inevitable that Jewish and Gentile Christians, espe- 
cially in the earlier period, should entertain many opinions in 
common ; and if a coincidence can be pointed out between the 
sentiments of the former and those of any particular writer, it 
by no means follows that there is any special relation between 
them. Differences are more important than agreements ; and 
on the two main points which distinguished the Ebionites, 
their belief in the lasting obligation of the Law and in the 
simple humanity and natural birth of Jesus, Justin was em- 
phatically opposed ta them. 

There seems, therefore, to be no sufficient reason for Cred- 
ner’s conclusion, that Justin “stood im the midst between the 
Jewish Christians of his time and the adherents of the freer 
Pauline doctrine,” and still less for any opinion which identifies 
him even more closely with Ebionitish Christianity. We are 
consequently warranted in treating him as the writers nearest 
to his own time treated him, as one belonging to the Catholic 
and orthodox party. 

A fact, however, remains which has been pointed out by 
several writers, and which is not only conceded, but perhaps 
almost unduly emphasized by Engelhardt. Justin’s whole 
conception of Christianity differs essentially from the Pauline 
through’ the predominance of its legal and ethical colouring. 
In estimating the importance to be attached to this fact, we 
ought not to forget that if Justin was a Catholic Christian, 
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belonging neither to a Pauline nor to a primitive apostolic 
party, his views would be formed at least as much from the 
Gospels as from the Epistles of Paul, and portions of the Gos- 
pels might well seem to sanction his preceptive religion. If 
Christ is not there actually described as a “new lawgiver,” he 
is, in all four, repeatedly spoken of as a “teacher ;” and in the 
Sermon on the Mount his precepts are put forward in express 
opposition to the old Law, and might reasonably be regarded 
as constituting a new one. But even Paul himself uses phrase- 
ology which points in the same direction. To him, Christianity 
is “a Law of faith,” * a “ Law of Christ,”+ a “ Law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus.”t He delighted in the “Law of God,” 
and with his mind served it.§ He was anxious, not to annul, 
but to “establish Law,”|| and he announces it as the very 
' object of Christ’s coming “that the righteous requirements of 
the Law might be fulfilled in us.” It is not altogether to 
be wondered at that, with these passages before him, Justin 
regarded Christianity as a new Law. His calling it “new,” 
moreover, at once separates him from the Jewish-Christian 
party, which saw in Christ, not the abrogator of the old Law 
and the founder of a new one, but rather a prophet who brought 
a fresh sanction to the ancient Levitical code. “Justin's legal- 
ism is,” as Engelhardt so well points out, “of a totally different 
kind from the Jewish-Christian, and his deviations from the 
Pauline type of doctrine proceed from a totally different source 
from the Jewish-Christian opposition to Pauline Christianity.” 
“ His ‘legalism’ is so thoroughly unjudaic, that it everywhere 
betrays its source in the Greek popular philosophy, and its 
relationship with the ethical tone of heathenism.”** It is 
Engelhardt’s highest merit that he has established this point 
so clearly, and exhibited the influence of Justin’s early philo- 
sophical training, not only on the general colouring of his 
thought, but on his conception of particular doctrines. Our 
space forbids us to enter this wide and tempting field, where 
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we find a living and intelligible Justin, restored to his true 
historical relations, and, agreeably to his well-known titles, 
addressing us not only with the manly honesty of a Christian 
“ Martyr,” but with the cultured bias of a Greek “ Philosopher.” 
Whether Engelhardt will be considered to have finally laid to 
rest an opinion which has always appeared to me chiefly 


‘remarkable for its mingled temerity and feebleness, it is hard 


to say; but his work must be studied and his arguments 
weighed by those who desire really to understand the position 
of Justin and the beginnings of Catholic dogma. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 





V.—HAVET: “THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


Le Christianisme et ses Origines. Par Ernest Havet. Vols. I. II. 
LP Hellenisme. 2nd Edition. 1873. Vol. III. Le Judaisme. 
1878. Paris: Michel Lévy, Fréres. 


Tuis is a profoundly disappointing book. There are books 
which never raise any expectations, and therefore never dis- 
appoint any: at the end of them, the reader thinks that the 
author has “said what he ought to have said,” and “comes 
away” without either heat of dissatisfaction or glow of ap- 
proval. But M. Havet first shews in his Preface that he looks 
at his subject in an original way, and then proves only too 
plainly in the body of his work that he cannot carry out his 
thought to fit completion. All that he has done is to bequeath 
a fruitful idea and some accumulation of materials to a more 
competent workman. The fact that the first and most charac- 
teristic part of his book has arrived at a second edition shews 
that he has some readers ; but we cannot venture to predict for 
him a real and influential place in the line of religious critics. 
His facts are such as were perfectly well known before, while 
his theories, so far as they are new, are hardly worth serious 
consideration. 
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M. Havet’s leading idea, which we have already character- 
ized as valuable in itself and worth a careful working out, is, 
that in the investigation of the origins of Christianity a too 
exclusive attention has been paid to the Jewish element in it. 
For Christianity contains also a very large and important Hel- — 
lenic element, the presence and efficacy of which have hitherto 
been comparatively neglected. We will quote M. Havet’s” 
own words : 


“T study Christianity in its origins: not only in its immediate 
origins, that is to say in the preaching of him who was called the 
Christ, and of his apostles, but in its earlier and deeper source, the 
Hellenic antiquity, from which almost the whole of it proceeded. I 
write the history of the beliefs, the ideas, the practices which we 
call Christian, as I go back to the very beginnings of Greek thought ; 
and I pursue this history, without passing the limits of the Greek 
and Roman world, up to the moment at which the Christians appear 
for the first time in profane literature, about the end of the reign of 
Nero: this is the First Part of my work. The Second Part, which 
will appear subsequently, will have for its subject the Jewish origins 
of the new religion, and the study of the revolution by which this 
religion apparently detaches itself from Judaism, in order to spread 
itself through the Pagan world. 

“It might seem at first as if this First Part, in which as yet there 
is no mention of Jesus, or of the Gospels, or of Paul, were only an 
introduction : but it is not in this light that I look at it or present | 
it to the reader : on the contrary, I believe that in these two volumes 
I have been constantly close to the very heart of my subject. For 
precisely what I propose to establish is, that Christianity is much 
more Greek than Jewish. We must distinguish the essential from 
the accidental, the Christian spirit from the Christian revolution. 
The revolution came from Judza and from Galilee : it was made by 
Jews ; Jews carried its flag ; and this flag will always remain that 
of Christianity, if in no other way, yet in the very name of Christ, 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew word Messiah. As long as 
there are Christians, they will reverence the Bible and will sing the 
Psalms: their imagination and their heart will remain attached to 
Calvary or Golgotha ; and the Jewish figures of the Old and New - 
Testament will be sacred to them. But if we study Christian 
thought and Christian life in themselves, we shall find little beneath 
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these pictures and these recollections except what was in the philo- 
sophy and the religion of the Greeks and Romans, or what would 
naturally come out of them, under the influences to which the world 
was exposed about the time of the new era. To-day, Christianity 
is still living on the same moral and religious capital on which the 
pagans of the classic ages lived, modified only by the work of time, 
by democratic progress, by the drawing together of nations, and the 
exchange of manners and ideas which followed from it ; above all, 
by the deep feeling of suffering and desolation which seized upon 
men’s minds at the beginning of the rule of the Cesars, and which 
was fostered by an overwhelming and despairing slavery, interrupted 
only by symptoms of disruption and ruin. It is true that at the 
beginning, and in the first rush of the religious revolution, Jewish 
ideas appeared to carry the day: there were no more temples, no 
more images: the absurd and sordid rites (so said the Gentiles) of 
a fierce people, always mourning for their liberty, seemed to prevail. 
On the other hand, there were as yet no metaphysics, no God-man : 
faith consisted in expecting a new and visible catastrophe, which 
the present generation would witness, and in which the world in 
general would be swallowed up for ever, while the elect would 
ascend to heaven, some yet alive, nor having passed the gate of 
death, others raised up with flesh and bones, to inherit to all eternity 
the kingdom of God. But this Galilean Christianity passed away 
like a torrent, and the Hellenic basis re-appeared very soon. Once 
more men saw temples, images, brilliant festivals. Christ became 
God, his mother a woman apart from all others: the worship of the 
saints was established, the kingdom of God receded into the back- 
ground : the resurrection of the body fell into the shade : men came 
back to the soul and its immortality as Plato had conceived them. 
In short, men attached themselves at once to the practices of the 
old rites, and to the doctrines of the philosophers. From this time 
the Christian religion was almost what the religion of the majority 
had been in the time of Seneca—a fact which led to the notion 
that Seneca had been initiated into the faith of Christ.”* 


To M. Havet’s conception of his task, which in the above 
extract we have allowed him to describe in his own words, 
we shall presently return: in the mean time we may say 
something of his execution of it. It is manifest at first sight 
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that, if it is to be successfully executed, it requires a more 
complete and varied erudition than belongs to most men: a 
thorough knowledge of classical antiquity, both in its letter 
and in its spirit; an equally thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage and the literature of the Jews ; an accurate acquaintance 
with currents of religious and philosophical thought, both in 
ancient and modern times. How far he himself is from pos- 
sessing these intellectual requisites, M. Havet frankly admits. 
His knowledge of languages is bounded by French, Latin and 
Greek. He knows neither German nor Hebrew, and though 
he once or twice quotes Shakespere, he owns that he can use 
English books only in translations. We hardly know which 
to admire most, the boldness which induces a man who is 
ignorant of Hebrew to write a volume, full of the most trench- 
ant conclusions, on the history of Jewish religion, or that 
which impels one who knows no German to dissertate on 
subjects which Teutonic learning has thrown into the shape 
in which they now present themselves to the human intellect. 
M. Havet’s scholarship is of a kind which, so far as we know, 
exists in France and nowhere else. Like some other French- 
men, we suspect that in his secret heart he looks upon France 
as the natural heir of Greece and Rome in the intellectual 
world; that she with them makes up a truly classic triad; and 
that what other nations have achieved in the realm of mind 
is really not much worth study. It is only on such an hypo- 
thesis that we can explain the curious way in which M. Havet 
cites such old French classics as Racine, Bossuet and Voltaire, 
in connections where their authority can hardly be considered 
weighty or final, and contents himself with Astruc’s crude 
hypotheses as to the Jehovistic and Elohistic documents in 
the Pentateuch. We do not at all mean to deny the impor- 
tant part which Racine, Bossuet and Voltaire have played in 
the development of the European, and especially of the French 
mind, or to detract from the merit of Astruc in having first 
pointed out those literary peculiarities of the Pentateuch on 
which subsequent scholars have founded so stately an edifice 
of criticism. But these citations give M. Havet’s pages an air 
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of provincial anachronism which would be quaint if it were 
not almost provoking. He is like a country old maid who 
should come up to the world’s Exposition in Paris attired in 
the finery that was fashionable in her youth, and utterly refuse 
to believe that the newest times and the concourse of the 
nations could furnish her with anything more becoming. 

The same note of provincialism is discernible in M. Havet’s 
treatment of the classical part of his subject. The great defect 
of his first two volumes is the absence of any successful 
attempt to determine what were the characteristic religious 
ideas of the Greeks; to draw the boundary-line which sepa- 
rated their religion from their mythology on the one hand, 
and their philosophy on the other; and to determine the 
actual points at which the streams of Hellenic and Hebrew 
thought began to mingle. What he chiefly does is to give his 
readers a long cento of passages from Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, in which he sees, or thinks he sees, the expression of 
ideas now usually accepted as Christian. And in its way this 
is a good thing, though hardly what, for M. Havet’s special 
purpose, is chiefly wanted. No thoughtful men can suppose 
that the ethics of the New Testament are wholly, or even in 
large part, original. The leading principles of morals must be 
identical, whether taught by Isaiah, or Aristotle, or Christ. 
To predicate absolute novelty for Christian morals is to assert 
that until Jesus taught, the whole world was lying in ethical 
darkness, a statement equally repugnant to fact and to any 
worthy conceptions of Divine Providence. M. Havet, there- 
fore, must be considered to have done a good work in thus 
culling from the great and fertile garden of Greek literature 
those flowers of fine thought and happy speech which still 
bloom to prove to us, if proof were necessary, how completely 
that wonderful Hellenic race had discerned the real conditions 
and true secret of human living. At the same time he has, 
for us at least, spoiled the whole effect by translating every 
passage which he quotes into French. He does not even give 
the original at the bottom of the page. No doubt to q writer 
who thinks Racine’s Phédre and Iphigénie as truly classical as 
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their prototypes in Euripides, French and Greek are the same 
thing. But they are not the same thing to us. We have a 
very great and an increasing admiration for the French lan- 
guage as a medium of expression for clear, logical thought and 
the refined by-play of social emotions; but when it comes to 
representing the majestic harmony, the boundless variety, the 
native and unspoiled grace of Homer and Sophocles and Plato 
in the dialect of a French Lycée, it is like reducing music 
written for a vast organ to the compass of a penny whistle. 
All that we can thank M. Havet for is his references at the 
end of his volumes, and these only make us wish for more. 
But M. Havet’s argumentative treatment of these passages 
is not satisfactory. Take, for instance, the religious and moral 
ideas of the Homeric poems, in itself a subject of large compass 
and great interest. ‘Every careful reader of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey must have derived from them vivid impressions of 
the religious and ethical life which they half-unconsciously 
depict, and would gladly have those impressions at once con- 
firmed and reduced to form and order. The mythological 
belief needs to be separated from the current of genuine reli- 
gious feeling which runs beneath it, and both from the more 
developed mythology and more philosophical faith of later 
times. Then, on the moral side, the foundations of heroism 
in physical strength and prowess, the frank naturalness of the 
relations between the sexes, rising in some instances into noble 
conjugal love, the unshamed cruelty and the admired craft of 
the leaders of men, the sacredness of hospitality, the feudal 
relations between kings and peoples, and a thousand traits of 
the same kind, unite to form a picture which for distinctness 
of outline and variety of colour has hardly a parallel in litera- 
ture. M. Havet attempts little or nothing of all this. He 
despatches Homer in very few pages, and those filled with 
general observations. - Some even of these are strangely im- 
pertinent, if we may use that word in its literal signification. 
“ Re-read in the Iliad,” he says, “the farewell of Hector and 


Andromache : watch the grave and tender husband, protesting that 
he shall be hidden by the earth before outrage has compelled his 
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wife to utter a cry ; holding up his child towards heaven, asking of 
the gods that he may become the defender of his people, and that 
he may be a better man than his father; afterwards giving him 
back to his mother, who smiles for a moment in the midst of her 
tears, but who returns pensive, and already mourns in her heart for 
the husband who has been her all. Search in the Bible or else- 
where for a like scene, or one of a like moral effect. For we cannot 
compare it to that incomprehensible Holy Family, where there is 
neither husband ‘nor father, where the mother brings forth without 
having loved, and doubtless also without having suffered, fur whom, 
in a word, neither life nor death are serious things, because she is 
outside of all human conditions.”* 


What likeness there can possibly be discerned between the 
family life of Andromache and that of Mary, and how they 
can be brought together upon one scale of higher and lower, 
we do not pretend to know ; all we desire to point out is, that 
such comparisons are not criticism, and do not help criticism, 
any more than scientific geography was helped by Fluellen’s 
comparison between Monmouth and Macedon. All they are 


' good for is to give M. Havet the opportunity of a fling against 


the Bible and Christianity. Yet surely any impartial critic 
would say, that in regard to a natural human pathos, a simple 
and searching recognition of the deep realities of life, an inex- 
haustible power of interesting unspoiled minds, the Bible may 
hold its own against any other book in the world. For in 
many of its earlier portions it shares with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey the inestimable literary advantage of being the voice 
of humanity’s vigorous youth, conscious of strong and simple 
emotions, and expressing them in a language not yet degraded 
to common uses. 

M. Havet’s direct treatment of the Bible, when he comes to 
it, is not less summary than the indirect treatment, of which 
we might give many examples more. He boldly brings down 
the Law to the age of Ezra. “Neither before nor after the Law 
was Israel ever what is called monotheistic.” “It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the bull Jehovah was the God of Elijah 
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and Elisha, as well as of Jehu, and the only Jehovah who was 
known at that time.”* If the first four books of the Law date 
only from Ezra, “it is certain that the fifth book is more recent 
than the four others, and separated from them by a consider- 
able interval, during which the situation of the Jews, as well 
as their sentiments and ideas, underwent considerable change. 
The date of the book must then be that at which the Jews had 
to do with the Greeks, and the kings who inherited Alexan- 
der’s empire.”+ M. Reuss thinks that some of the Psalms are 
as late as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; M. Havet, im-. 
proving on the lesson, would bring the close of the collection 
down to Herod,} if not further, and thinks that in the 137th, 
“ By the waters of Babylon,” Babylon may mean Rome, and 
the allusion be to the joint siege of Jerusalem by Herod and 
the Romans.§ The Prophets he transfers in a lump to the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabees. “It is not 
only probable, but certain, that no prophetic book can have 
been written before the time of Cyrus.”|| The Prophets must 
be subsequent to the first four books of the Pentateuch ; and 
if these belong to the time of Ezra, the inference is simple and 
clear. Isaiah xix. 25 belongs to about the year 150 B.C.% 
The so-called Lamentations of Jeremiah, M. Havet is inclined 
to believe, allude to the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and 
Sossius. Most modern critics place the book of Daniel in the 
time of Antiochus; but what if Isaiah and Jeremiah, Micah 
and Hosea, are already there? The conclusion is obvious: 
when the prophet seems to point to the Syrian, he really 
means the Idumzan tyrant, and the whole composition is of 
the age of Herod.** If M.-Havet can find out all these fine 
things without knowing Hebrew, what might we not have 
learned if only he had mastered its rudiments ? 

But enough of M. Havet’s shortcomings in the execution of 
his self-appointed task. It will be pleasanter for us, as well 
as more useful to our readers, to conclude this paper with one 
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or two observations on the task itself, and the lines on which 
its successful performance is alone possible. 

Christianity does not differ from all other historical phe- 
nomena in being isolated. It is not among religions what 
Melchisedec was among priests, “without father, without 
mother, without descent.” The theological conception of the 
incarnate Son of God, descending upon mankind at a parti- 
cular point of time to bring a message of reconciliation and of 
pardon—of the eternal Logos, the everlasting Wisdom sud- 
denly made vocal upon the lips of Christ—necessarily tends 
to obscure the fact that the way for Christianity had been 
slowly and carefully prepared ; that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
natural product of his race and his age; that in his, as in any 
other great human personality, the whole past of humanity 
was implicitly contained; and that, to understand him, that 
past must receive patient investigation. Up to a comparatively 
recent period, even the idea of the preparation for Christ, though 
admitted, has been misunderstood. The world, it is true, was 
conceived of as getting ready for a great event. The unity of 
administration of the Roman empire, the diffusion of the Greek 
tongue as the universal language of literature and civilization, 
the dispersion of the Jews in every centre of Mediterranean 
commerce, were forces concurrently working to an end at once 
unknown and external to themselves. To use a frequent 
metaphor, they were preparing a seed-bed, in which, at the 
right moment, a divine seed would be sown from on high. 
But this conception misses the thought that the seed was being 
prepared by the same kind of natural force as the seed-bed ; 
and that the formal morality of the Law, the pure and pas- 
sionate ethics of the Prophets, the legendary marvels of the 
chosen race, the sweet and strong devotion of the Psalms, the 
quaint wisdom of the Rabbis, the pious simplicity of a Hebrew 
home, had all been combining to form the character of the 
Christ, and to give his teaching its individuality. No doubt, 
if Judaism is to be completely understood, currents of national 
influence which have mingled with it must also be traced and 
estimated. Recent discoveries seem to shew that the contact 
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Letween Jewish and Assyrian, or Accadian civilization, was 
not wholly hostile, and that their most ancient legends may 
be traced to the same source. It is more than possible that 
Egypt lent to Judvea the symbol of the calf. The results of 
the contact in Babylon between Jewish and Persian mono- 
theists are yet visible in Christian mythology. The extent 
to which Jewish thought was Hellenized in those three cen- 
turies B.C., with the history of which we are so imperfectly 
acquainted, is a perplexing though most important subject. 
But it is in the totality of these mingling forces, and in their 
varied interaction, that we have to search for the secret of 
Christ and his teaching. 

The question assumes another aspect when for Christ we 
pass to Christianity, and regard it, not as an ideal system of 
religion which commands our own allegiance, but as an actual 
historical fact. For if Christ was the product of the past, 
and is to be understood by its investigation, it is no less true 
that his teachings, from the moment that they dropped from 
his lips, fell into a world of conflicting forces, by which they 
were very soon profoundly modified. And that ‘world was 
largely Greek. So far as we can see, the church at Jerusalem, 
which after the destruction of the city by Titus turned its 
back upon mankind and fled to Pella, was hardly more than 
a synagogue of reformed Jews, without the wish or the power 
to deliver a message to the Gentile world. It was by address- 
ing itself to the Greek-speaking peoples that Christianity 
secured its first possibility of life, although in so doing it 
submitted to as well as exercised influence. Something is 
involved in the very fact that the New Testament, as we have 
it, is written in Greek—not very good Greek, it is true—the 
Greek of foreigners trying to make themselves understood in 
a strange tongue. But language moulds thought, as well as 
thought language, and the New Testament stammering the 
dialect of Herodotus and Plato is a very different thing from 
what it would have been if written in the Hebrew of Isaiah 
or the colloquial Aramaic of contemporary Palestine. Still 
much more than this remains behind. To confine ourselves 
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for a moment within the limits of the New Testament, how 
shall we adequately estimate the Hellenizing influence of 
Paul and the author of the fourth Gospel? Paul was a native 
of Tarsus, where Greek studies were sedulously pursued: he 
quotes Aratus and Menander, if not Epimenides: he must be 
credited with some knowledge of Greek philosophical thought : 
unlike the apostles that “seemed to be pillars,” he ranged the 
Gentile world, coming into contact with many men and vari- 
ous manners: his whole intellectual attitude is of one con- 
sciously standing between Palestine and Greece, an interpreter 
and a mediator. Who was that profound and subtle religious 
genius who hides himself behind the mask of John the son of 
Zebedee, or on what genuine fund of evangelical tradition he 
worked, we do not pretend to know; but it is clear beyond 
dispute that he had breathed the air of Alexandria, that 
through Philo he traced his intellectual descent on one side 
to Moses, on the other to Plato, and that the most character- 
istic germs of the subsequent philosophical development of 
Christianity were introduced by him into the New Testament. 
Whether or no there was any Greek leaven in Christ himself, 
we detect its presence in Christianity the moment it begins to 
make its way in the world. For Greek thought and feeling 
filled the air of the first century ; nor was it possible to breathe 
that air and yet escape its influence. 

The farther from its source we trace the stream of Chris- 
tianity, the more plainly is it swelled by waters from strange 
fountains. At first it was essentially and chiefly a spiritual 
life, burning and spreading in obscure places, the hope of the 
slave, the consolation of the woman, everywhere the joy of 
“the poor in spirit.” But when the time came for moulding 
it into a system, the work was done by men who had received 
their training in the schools of Greek philosophy and under 
the pressure of philosophical polemic. Such men as Justin, 
who had tried the philosophies all round in vain, and had 
taken refuge in Christianity at last as the truest wisdom, first 
endeavoured to throw the new faith into a form satisfactory 
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to themselves, and then to defend it from objections taken 
from their own old armoury. It is not our present business 
to trace at length the process by which first the Nicene and 
then the pseudo-Athanasian Trinity were slowly developed 
from the dogmatic statements of the fourth Gospel: it is 
enough to note that Platonic speculation supplied the form of 
the new doctrine, while the impulse which led to its adoption, 
the desire to deify Christ, was not only essentially Greek, but 
absolutely abhorrent to Hebrew thought and feeling. As we 
descend the ages, and find ourselves at last in full presence of 
medieval Catholicism, we must frankly admit that the differ- 
ence between Christianity and the old Polytheism is one more 
of name than of fact. A new Pantheon of gods and goddesses 
reigns in heaven. The statues are in the niches once more,— 
only, as Goethe has it, 


Wunderthiitige Bilder sind meistens schlechte Gemiilde, 


and for the divine creations of Pheidias and Praxiteles we 
have daubs from the pencil of apostolic painters, and dolls 
that fell from heaven. The shrines of Mary, “Stella Maris,” 
are hung with the votive offerings which Horace’s shipwrecked 
sailors once offered to Venus, or the great Twins. The proces- 
sions and the pilgrimages have begun again: the priesthood 
are just as willing as ever that the willing people should be 
deceived, and have acquired a new and potent engine of 
tyranny in the conception of a purgatory, from which sinners 
may buy exit, and a hell in which the impenitent burn with- 
out hope. Christmas commemorates far less the birth of the 
Saviour than the Roman Saturnalia; and the fires at Mid- 
summer, though Jighted in the name of St. John, are a sur- 
vival of Teutonic superstition. The old life that was in the 
world seems to have been too strong for the new vitality 
which Christianity poured into it: there has been a change of 
names and forms, but that is all. And when the Renaissance 
comes, with the Reformation in its train, an ardent and un- 
compromising Hellenist might say that it was again Greece, the 
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perpetual moving spring of human affairs, that woke from 
temporary lethargy, and Greek philosophy that won its second 
victory over Greek paganism. 

The importance of the Greek factor in Christianity it is 
thus impossible to question. But it is all the more necessary 
that its history and development should be treated with a 
rigid adherence to philosophical method. The pursuit through 
the pages of Greek poets and historians of passages which bear 
a near or remote resemblance to Biblical texts, and the proof 
that a high and humane morality was taught by heathen sages 
and formed an integral part of heathen life, are very interest- 
ing from many points of view, though under the present cir- 
cumstances somewhat superfluous. No rational critic denies 
the independent development of Greek religion and ethics, or 
supposes that the great principles of human conduct were left 
to be revealed by Christ. That all systems of morals are, at 
similar stages of human development, fundamentally the same, 
is not only abundantly vouched for by facts, but a necessary 
corollary from the unity of the race. What we want in these 
parallels between Greek philosophy and the gospel is, not 
adduction of similarity, but actual proof of affiliation. We 
have, for instance, such proof in the case of the Golden Rule. 
When R. Hillel says, “Do not unto another what thou 
wouldest not have another do unto thee: this is the whole 
Law, the rest is mere commentary,”—and Christ, by a stroke 
of true ethical genius, gives the precept a positive instead of 
a negative form, it is impossible not to believe that we are 
watching an actual process of growth. But when, to take at 
random one of M. Havet’s instances, he quotes Euripides 
Pheenisse, 565, 

Ouro. Ta ypijpar idva Kextyvtar Bporot 
Ta trav Gedy & Exovres exipeAorpeBa. 


” an /e > we 9» a , 
Orav & ypyfwor avt apaipodvrae raAvv. 


and connects it with Job’s, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord,” we simply 
feel that we are in presence of a coincidence, and that not a 
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very striking one. What any investigator who wishes to work 
out M. Havet’s main conception has to do, is first to deter- 
mine, with all possible accuracy, what Greek ethical and reli- 
gious thought was, and then to point out its actual and 
unquestionable points of impact upon that historical fact 
which we call Christianity. 

One difficulty which besets fhe inquiry at the outset arises 
from the fact that the close and essential connection between 
religion and morality, which is characteristic of Judaism and 
Christianity alike, and which a Christian critic is therefore 
tempted to assume as existing in the nature of things, is much 
looser upon Hellenic soil, and can be affirmed only with 
caution. If the stories of the loves of Zeus or the frauds of 
Hermes are in any sense to be called religion, causa finita est, 
morals and faith are at direst discord. So the first work the 
historical critic has to do, is distinctly to mark off mythology 
from religion ; to trace the former to its origin in the concep- 
tions of the natural beauty and order formed by the childhood 
of the race; to shew how, on the one hand, it survived as the 
form of popular religious belief; how, on the other, it was 
plastic in the hands of the poets, and made by them to serve 
an ethical purpose. But next it would be necessary to follow 
the awakening of the speculative intellect, and the gradual 
rise of philosophical theology, in connection with which, and 
especially under the successive influence of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, morality first received a systematic treatment. 
The Hebrew theory of the relation of morality to religion is 
shut up in one word, “The righteous Lord loveth right- 
eousness.” But it would be hard to find a parallel to this 
conception in Greek literature or life. The gods were indeed 
to be propitiated by festive dance and pompous procession, by 
costly shrine and punctual sacrifice; but there is little or no 
recognition of the fact that human life is to be consecrated 
and cleansed by union with the divine. No doubt this was 
not equally the case at every stage of the national develop- 
ment. At an earlier period, and in the hands of some poets, 
a religious feeling attached itself to the old mythology, which 
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afterwards was chiefly manifested in connection with the doc- 
trines of the schools. But there was always a peculiarity in 
Greek conceptions of religion, which, if they are not to be 
confused with quite other manifestations of a similar kind, 
require careful description and, where possible, exact definition. 

But even when mythology, philosophy, morals, religion, 
have been accurately distinguished from each other, and their 
mutual relation and interaction traced as minutely as may be, 
a further and perhaps a more difficult question presents itself. 
What was the actual religious life of the Greek people, and 
how did it influence their morality? Were the gods that 
dwelt on Olympus real personages to them? Did they give 
implicit credence to the old legends? What value did they 
set upon the ancient rites, which were kept up long after the 
first simple faith that established them had faded away ? 
What was the secret of the mysteries, and how much or how 
little genuine belief waited upon the responses of the oracles ? 
Was there any general faith in a future life, and what influ- 
ence had its existence, or its non-existence, upon the moral 
conception of the life present? We know to a certain extent 
what A£schylus and Sophocles, what Thucydides and Socrates, 
thought of these things; but what we want to know much 
more, for our present purpose, are the opinions of the Athenian 
cobbler, or the farmer on the plain of Marathon, and these are 
to be deduced from extant Greek literature only doubtfully 
and inferentially. In one or two important particulars the 
Anthology will do much to help us, and the inquirer ought to 
know all that inscriptions have to tell. Then the question of 
the actual moral condition of the Greeks is of great interest 
and importance at this point. For the most part, those who 
ask for information in regard to it are put off with dissertations, 
very valuable and interesting in their way, on the Stoical or 
Epicurean system of morals, which is as if a disquisition on 
Hume and Berkeley, Shaftesbury and Butler, were given in 
answer to an inquiry into the ethical condition of England 
in the 18th century. What did their philosophy and their 
morality, their mingled mythology and religion, do for the 
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Greeks in the building up of national character? Were they 
cruel and cowardly, or magnanimous and brave? What force 
did they allow to the obligation of speaking the truth ?- What 
sense of fitness ruled the relation of the sexes? How far was 
their distinctive view of life ethical at all, or was it not their 
national way to look at conduct from the side of the natural 
or the beautiful rather than of the good? We have said 
that Christianity, almost from its infancy, was obliged to 
breathe Hellenic air; and it is only by answering these ques- 
tions that we shall discover of what ingredients that air was 
composed. The great moving minds of Greece come into no 
personal contact with Christianity; all they do is, at many 
removes, and with necessary loss and degradation of influence, 
to mould the commoner souls that accept the new religion, 
and half-unconsciously accommodate it to their own opinions 
and wishes. What Plato would have thought of Paul, who 
can tell? If the book of Acts is to be believed, the apostle 
was not very successful even with the degenerate disciples of 
Zeno and Epicurus. Possibly his Gentile converts, highest in 
the intellectual scale, were men to whose minds some pale 
and ineffectual tincture of the discipline of Porch or Garden 
had been imparted, and who were philosophers at fifth hand. 
And to know what they thought and felt we must understand, 
not the schools, but the people. 

At this point, however, a further complication is caused by 
the fact, that though the intellectual air of the first century 
was Greek, it was, through a large part of the civilized world, 
Greek with a difference. Nothing is more curious than the 
way in which the Romans, a people of singular force and 
individuality of character, meekly went to school to Greece in 
arts and letters, and accepted with absolute docility the intel- 
lectual impress of a people whom they oppressed politically 
and despised socially. Whatever Latin literature ever breathed 
a national spirit or took a national form, has long since dis- 
appeared ; and from Plautus to Boethius, the ambition of 
Roman writers seems to have been bounded by the successful 
imitation of Greek models. Of Roman speculative thought, 
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properly so called, there is absolutely none; but some forms 
of Greek philosophy, especially the Stoic, adapted themselves 
so naturally to the Roman character as to enter upon a fresh 
course of development upon their transplantation to Rome. 
At the same time, they naturally suffered some modification. 
The Roman view of religion and life was not the Greek. It 
was stronger and sterner on the ethical side; more under 
conventional restraints; less swayed by a sense of beauty; 
perhaps more bound up with political considerations and a 
patriotic pride. All this renders it needful that an inquirer 
should undertake some adequate search into the springs of 
Roman thought and feeling, and ascertain the degree to which, 
and the particulars in which, Greek influence upon Christian- 
ity was modified by the Latin medium through which it in 
part passed. And this is the more necessary because, by a 
singular caprice of fortune, the Latin, and not the Greek, 
Church has been in modern times the living and growing 
branch of the Christian tree. Up to the sixth or seventh 
century, the motive power in the development of Christian 
doctrine was emphatically Greek. But the doctrine of the 
Trinity, once defined, can hardly be said to have a history. 
The majority of men have quietly accepted it as part of the 
theological furniture of their minds, while modern controversy 
has turned much more on those questions of grace and free- 
will, of predestination and atonement, which have had a Latin 
origin and development. Nor did the Greek Church make 
any converts, except that one huge Muscovite, beneath whose 
brute inertia its life has been crushed; while the Latin com- 
munion inherited the fresh vigour of the Northern races whom 
it is one of her chief glories to have brought into the fold. 
The Greek factor, then, in Christianity is purely Greek only 
at the first; it soon admits a Latin taint; and as ten centu- 
ries roll by, the original Hellenic impulse grows weaker and 
weaker. 

Currents of world-influence mingle, not, as rivers join, at 
single points, but by a perpetual process of anastomosis, 
sometimes larger, sometimes less. But there are well-marked 
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periods at which the contact between Hebraism and Hellenism 
is of special importance and interest. The first of these is the 
age of the later Antiochi, when a vigorous Hellenizing process 
went on, to which the revolt of the Maccabees was the great, 
though only a partial and temporary, counterpoise. Closely 
connected with this is the second, of which the key-words are 


Alexandria and Philo. By a natural process of transition, the 


second leads to the third, the Hellenic element in the New 
Testament, and especially in the fourth Gospel and the letters 
of Paul. From this we pass to the fourth, the social atmo- 
sphere into which Christianity was received, and the philo- 
sophic favour or opposition which gave it its first systematic 
shape. Next, in the fifth place, the special influence of Greek 
philosophical thought in moulding the doctrine of the Trinity 
deserves cafeful consideration; and the last branch of the 
discussion should be a comparison between the general form 
and spirit of medieval Christianity and those of Greek and 
Roman paganism. These periods could not, it is true, be 
treated quite separately : they would be found on examination 
to melt into one another by gradual transitions, and to form 
part of one great historical development. But it is only by 
the application of a strictly philosophic method of this kind 
that the amount and influence of the Hellenic element in 
Christianity can be satisfactorily determined. 

A further question of great practical interest, not remotely 
connected with the foregoing, can only be briefly alluded to 
in this place. How far do Hebraic and Hellenic elements 
mingle in the life of Englishmen to-day? How far are both 
modified and controlled by influences due to our Teutonic 
descent and institutions which are to be traced to an ultimate 
Teutonic source? To what extent is it possible consciously 
to aim at a harmonious and symmetrical union in our indi- 
vidual and social life of whatever is truest and best in all of 
these elements, and so to make present humanity the ripest 
fruit of the past? A strong reaction in the direction of 
Hellenism is going on at the present moment in the bosom 
of English society: even granting that Religion is Hebrew, 
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which after what has been said above can be affirmed only in 
a modified form, Science and Art and Politics are all Greek, 
and to these a constantly larger share of energy and attention 
is being devoted. But reactions are apt to be blind and 
stupid things: surely the time has come at which it is pos- 
sible for thoughtful men, who aim to direct the progress of 
humanity, to strive towards a definite goal by paths carefully 
surveyed and chosen. And certainly, so far as religion is 
concerned (and with religion alone we have chiefly to do in 
this place), that goal will not be the crude revival of any form 
of faith hitherto recognized as flowing from a Hebrew foun- 
tain. There can, indeed, be nothing truer and deeper than 
the fundamental truths of religion and morality as enunciated 
by Christ; but they are far fewer and simpler than most men 
take them to be, and much less mark off Christianity from 
other forms of faith than bind them all together in one great 
and comprehensive unity. Still, while the religion of the 
future will not become, in the best sense of the word, less 
Christian, it will certainly grow less Jewish. Yet we hardly 
think it will be Greek, after the fashion in which the Nicene 
Creed is Greek. The Hellenism which it must embrace, or 
run the risk of shrinking into a narrow and obsolete sect, will 
be that of an earlier and better time—the Hellenism which, 
turning a frank face to the universe, strives to pierce the 
mystery of its wonders, and is not reluctant to learn their 
lesson—the Hellenism which aims at the complete develop- 
ment of humanity from the side not merely of reverence and 
of right, but of beauty—the Hellenism which seeks in the 
constitution of human nature for the secret of its perfection, 
and finds in what is truly natural what is seemly at once and 
good. The world is growing too old, knowledge too vast, 
humanity too conscious of its unity, for race-religions: the 
only kingdom of heaven henceforth possible is one in which 
Jew and Gentile, Semite, Aryan and Turanian, can find an 


equal and a rightful place. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
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VI—HISTORIES OF THE DEVIL. 


Demonology and Devil-lore. By Moncure Daniel Conway, M.A., 
B.D., of Divinity College, Harvard University, &. With 
numerous Illustrations. London: Chatto and Windus, Pic- 
cadilly. 1879. 


Any work which deals with the Devil or his angels and 
ministers may reckon upon exciting considerable initial curi- 
osity and interest. 

Many of the current stories about the Devil are sufficiently 
quaint and amusing to evoke a desire to hear more of their 
hero, and perhaps we retain just enough reverence for his 
majesty to give a zest to the flippant familiarity with which 
he is often treated in the legends. 

Again, the weird and extravagant fancies represented by the 
words witcheraft and magic, so closely connected with Demon- 
ology, still command a speculative interest which reflects, how- 
ever faintly, the terrific fascination which they must have often 
exercised over the minds of those who believed in them as 
veritably existing. Now and then we have cast a momentary 
glance down the long line of grotesque and fearful images 
which these words call up before us, and there is something 
almost irresistibly attractive in the offer to reveal the whole 
system and machinery of the infernal actions and agents which 
have only flitted through our general reading, like the witches 
in Macbeth, to leave us with an awakened but utterly unsatis- 
fied curiosity. 

Yet again, while promising to satisfy an irrepressible curiosity 
and to provide considerable amusement on the one side, books 
of devilry seem to draw us on the other side close: to one of 
the deepest and most absorbing of the ever-recurring problems 
of the universe—the origin of evil. And even if we are suffi- 
ciently strong-minded to relegate speculations upon such sub- 
jects to the limbo of “lunar politics” so far as we ourselves are 
concerned, we can hardly fail to recognize the varying solutions 
of this yreat problem which have been given or attempted 
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through the ages, as possessing a deep historical interest, and 
as throwing a light on the development of moral conceptions 
which cannot fail to secure them respectful attention. 

On these and many other grounds, any attempt to write a 
history of the Devil or a treatise on Demonology is almost 
sure to find that initial interest which is often the one thing 
needful to secure success. 

And yet, though scholars and writers of very varied qualifi- 
cations have in late years written from the most diverse points 
of view upon this class of subjects, it would probably be im- 
possible to point out a single recent work on the Devil which 
has succeeded in establishing itself as a really valuable and 
permanent addition to the library of the historical and philo- 
sophical student. 

M. Réville’s ingenious epitome of Roskoff’s Geschichte des 
Teufels* is probably the best known of them all, but even that 
is rather a disappointing book. 

The fault seems to lie after all with the subject. It by no 
means fulfils its promise. The dulness and monotony of the 
devil stories soon pall on the wearied attention, and the nearer 
we get to their original forms the more totally devoid of humour 
and imagination on the one hand, and of all serious significance 
on the other, do they appear. 

Witches, again, are only interesting as long as they are 
shadowy, and the titillation of curiosity soon yields to over- 
powering somnolence in face of the endless repetition of trivial 
absurdities of which the annals of witchcraft consist ; while 
the ghastly chronicles of persecution, the only substantial out- 
come of the whole inquiry, turn the heart sick with horror. 

In a word, if any one wishes to find amusement in devilry 
and witchcraft, he cannot do better than stick to the “ In- 
goldsby Legends” and the “Lancashire Witches,” and set all 
serious study aside. 

But of course the grave authors who write elaborate works 
on these subjects aim at something far more than amusing 





* See Theological Review, Vol. VIII. (1871), pp. 30 sqq. 
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their readers. It may be presumed that their purpose is to 
present a systematic survey of a distinct and important branch 
of human thought, to trace it to its origin, to follow it into its 
manifold developments, and to indicate its practical bearing 
upon life and character ; and if, one after another, they fail to 
accomplish anything really noteworthy, we may perhaps learn 
from their failure a lesson quite as important and considerably 
more encouraging than anything that their success would 
have been likely to teach us. 

For the inherently chaotic and parasitic nature of evil is 
impressed upon us afresh by every fresh failure to present a 
systematic view of the attempts that have constantly been made 
to erect it into an organism possessing its own laws of deve- 
lopment and expression. Mr. Conway remarks,* with more 
than usual profundity, that the conception of an absolute 
fiend, or personified Principle of Evil, has always evaded, and 
must always evade, the popular grasp, remaining at best the 
exclusive possession of a small circle of speculative thinkers ; 
for a personified being, to be popular, must act upon princi- 
ples roughly appreciable by the average human mind; and 
the principle of absolute and intrinsic preference for evil is 
unintelligible and unrealizable ; it falls to pieces by its own 
incoherence. Elsewhere the same or a kindred thought is 
tersely put as follows: 


“‘Spinoza’s aphorism, ‘From the perfection of a thing proceeds 
its power of continuance,’ is the earliest modern statement of the 
doctrine now called ‘survival of the fittest.’ The notion of a Devil 
involves the solecism of a being surviving through its unfitness for 
survival.” t 


In the same spirit, St. Augustine, in his keen analysis of the 
motives to sinful action,+ resolves even the most seemingly 
gratuitous vice into some kind of corrupt and perverted pur- 
suit of good and imitation of God ; and in this sense the well- 
known aphorism that Satan is the ape of God, frequently 
alluded to by Mr. Conway, gains a far more profound signitfi- 





* Vol. II. pp. 8, 9. + Vol. II. p. 441. t Confessions, Book ii. 
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cance than was originally put into it, and goes far towards 
demonstrating the impossibility, not only of the Devil’s exist- 
ence, but even of systematic treatises on his supposed signifi- 
cance. 

This necessity of attributing an adequate motive to any 
personal being, makes it simply impossible to conceive of a 
fundamental dualism as at once personal and moral. If the 
great Spirit of Evil has no plan or ultimate purpose whatever, 
but is simply obstructive, he loses all dignity, and ceases to be 
in any sense co-ordinate with the Spirit of Good. And, con- 
versely, as soon as he is raised to any independence and dignity, 
we are forced to credit him with some statesmanlike object, so 
to speak, aud he ceases to be wholly evil. Even Ahriman, as 
expounded by Mr. Conway,* very often seems to be a defeated 
candidate for the throne, indulging a natural though reprehen- 
sible love of thwarting his successful rival, rather than the 
absolute Principle of Evil. 

In fact, the only fundamental dualism conceivable is that 
between God and Matter, not between God and the Devil. A 
stubborn and chaotic vAy (whether material or spiritual in the 
ordinary sense of the words), yielding or failing to yield to the 
evolving spirit, a chaos ever threatening to engulf the cosmos 
and defeat its designer, is conceivable enough ; and we may 
likewise imagine a mighty spirit, impelled by wounded ambi- 
tion or any other personal motive, throwing all his power on 
the side of chaos, and giving a kind of direction to the blind 
and mutinous resistance of the intractable vAy ; but when we 
reach even this point, the antithesis, in becoming to some 
extent personal, has ceased to be wholly moral, inasmuch as 
the opposing spirit already acts from some motive other than 
gratuitous love of evil, and is, in fact, the great “Second Best,” 
as Mr. Conway is rather fond of calling him. 

Let philosophers and theologians do what they will, there- 
fore, it remains a fact that no personification of Evil can be 
even approximately complete. The Evil Principle must exist 





* Vol. IT. pp. 20 sqq. 
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independently of the Devil, and, what is more, the Devil’s own 
alliance with evil can only be incidental and partial, can only 
be a means to an end. 

Any Will absolutely identified with evil must itself be a 
kind of unorganized spiritual vAy, and must stand in the same 
relations of mingled subjection and resistance to the Supreme 
Organizer as those in which the rest of his unfinished creation 
or evolution are supposed to exist. 

True Devils, then, are only conceivable at that low stage 
of nature and development which is simply mutinous, which 
never looks beyond its blind and vulgar instincts of lawless 
and heartless rebellion, or asks itself the question, “ What 
should I do if successful?” No sooner is any internal disci- 
pline or definite purpose imported into the diabolical ranks, 
than they cease to be wholly diabolical. 

This fact, which probably lies at the root of the failure of 
books on the Devil, is strikingly illustrated by what may be 
called the poetical history of Devils. 

If, for instance, we pass under review the representations of 
Dante, Tasso and Milton, we shall find that just in proportion 
as the poets allow the diabolical agents in their dramas to rise 
into independent significance and interest, and constitute one 
of the true “motives” in the development, they are compelled 
to divest them of their purely diabolical character. 

To begin with Dante. The devils in his great poem take 
an absolutely subordinate place. In a general sketch of the 
Inferno, it would hardly be necessary even to mention them. 
Hell is not in any strict sense their own domain; nor do we 
feel that they would for a moment sustain its hideous order 
and discipline, were not their own brutal and senseless recal- 
citrance itself held under sternest and most immediate disci- 
pline, even within the boundaries of Hell. No organization 
whatever depends upon them ; and it is possible, therefore, to 
represeut them as true devils, without any single impulse of a 
potentially constructive character in their composition. They 
have no self-discipline, no loyalty, no purpose. Resenting the 
pressure of the yoke they cannot break, they have nevertheless 
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learnt, perforce, to bear it, and to find what scope they can for 
their infernal energies within the limits prescribed them ; but 
anything which reminds them afresh of their subjection, inva- 
riably leads to a burst of wildest fury, that only yields to 
abject terror.* In spite of the demon garrison of the city of 
Dis, in spite of the Malebranche, in spite of all the other 
devils that have their parts assigned to them, we feel through- 
out this awful poem that a Higher Power reigns even here, 
and holds in their places forces which if left to themselves 
would instantly lapse into wildest chaos. 

Dante’s devils, with their obscene gestures, their brutal fero- 
city and their jow wit, chopping logic over the dismayed sinner, 
snarling at the delivering angel that carries off the soul saved 
“by a sorry tear,” taunting the doomed wretch as he falls into 
their boiling pitch, or screaming defiance at the poet and his 
guide, are as ready to fall out amongst themselves as to torture 
their victims, and the momentary agreement of the Male- 
branche (aptly signified by the line of tongues thrust through 
the mocking teeth), though inspired by a purpose to deceive, 
has not cohesion enough to keep them together for an hour ; 
and when last we see them, two of them have fallen into the 
pitch as they buffet and tear one another, and the rest are 
madly pursuing the two poets with a baffled fury that has 
forgotten even the dreadful penalties that would surely wait 
upon its indulgence ! + 

These are real devils, and for that very reason they could 
not take any place except an entirely subordinate one in 
Dante’s conception of Hell itself. 

Satan, the great arch-fiend, looms fearfully over the central 
lake of ice, and champs in his eternal jaws the three great 
traitors ; but we are scarcely allowed a glimpse into his psy- 
chology after his fall, and find no traces in Hell of the action 
of his mind or will. 

When we turn to Tasso, we find a very different order of 





* Compare, e. g., Inf. viii. 82—ix. 105, xxi. 64—87. 
+ See Inf. xxi.—xxiii. 57, xxvii. 112—123; Purg. v. 103—129. 


t See Inf. xxxiv., and compare Par. xix. 46—48, xxvii. 22—27, xxix. 55—57. 
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conceptions. Hell is with him the kingdom of the devils, and 
there at least they are free to govern and combine on their 
own principles. We find them capable of deliberation and of 
concerted action ; and their attempts to thwart Godfrey and 
his host, whether on their own motion or under the potent 
spells of Ismeno,* rise into one of the principal motives of the 
epic development of the poem. But all this necessitates a 
complete change in the manner in which they are represented. 
At the terrific blast of the arch-fiend’s horn, the legions of 
Hell assemble to deliberate, and their leader addresses them 
with passionate eloquence, reminding them of all their suffer- 
ings and wrongs, appealing to the still unconquered daring 
that had once armed them against Heaven, and which still 
maintained them, even in the face of their defeat, in the glory 
of invincible courage. Finally, with a pathetic cry to them as 
his faithful companions, as his only strength, he urges them to 
the fray. And before the words are fully out of his mouth, his 
legions burst from Hell and speed to do his bidding. 

The mere fact that they are capable of such enthusiasm 
removes them more than half-way from Dante’s sheer devils to 
Milton’s infernal demi-gods. 

It is in vain that Tasso attempts, by loathsome physical 
descriptions, to make his devils hateful. It is in vain that he 
speaks of their hoofs and horns and knotted tails; in vain that 
he subjects them to the ignominious treatment they tamely 
endure from the archangel Michael ;+ in vain that he makes 
stench and smoke and gore issue from the Devil’s jaws as he 
harangues his followers ; for in order to enable them to take a 
leading part in his drama, he has been compelled to give them 
some measure of discipline, of loyalty, of enthusiasm; and 
having given them these, he cannot make them simple devils 
again in virtue of physical repulsiveness, or even subinission 
to archangelic insolence. 

Passing now to Milton, we find Tasso’s conceptions developed 





* See, e.g., Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto iv. Stt. ii—xix., and Canto xiii. 
Stt. ii—xii., and subsequent cantos. 


+ Canto ix. St. Ixy. 
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and exalted, and almost all attempt to disarm or qualify them 
practically abandoned. To all intents and purposes, Satan is 
the hero of Paradise Lost; and in order to qualify him for 
holding such a place, Milton has been compelled to endow him 
with such noble attributes that he rivals Prometheus as the 
type of heroic fortitude ; and whenever he stoops to ungenerous 
or undignified conduct, the poet feels constrained to explain 
and apologize !* On the other hand, he is satisfied with the 
barest formal attempts to maintain his hero’s infernal character, 
and, with truer instincts than Tasso’s, perceives that, having 
once made the Devil a hero, he must be sparing in his use of 
undignified physical adjuncts. + 

Thus we see that devils cannot be raised to the dignity of 
serious treatment without, so far, ceasing to be devils. Once 
let a clear purpose command their assent, and introduce cohe- 
sion and discipline into their ranks, and they are no longer 
devils. 

Is not this the real explanation of the utter insignificance of 
the great mass of stories of the Devil? We look in vain for 
the vast embodiment of Evil, the grand proportions of the 
incarnate opposition to God, and find nothing but pettifogging 
and often stupid cunning or mere animal ferocity. 

In the great dualism of good and evil, of truth and error, of 
order and chaos, of discipline and licence, of self-sacrifice and 
self-seeking, the power of order and development can be con- 
ceived as personal, the power of disorder and inertness cannot. 
The Devil cannot really be made the author and embodiment 
of evil. At the very most he can only be a being who has 
made himself the champion of evil for some intelligible and 
therefore not wholly evil purpose. 

Mr. Conway himself would, I think, quite endorse all this. 
Indeed, he gives very striking utterance to one aspect of the 


* See, for instance, the celebrated passages, Paradise Lost, Book iv. 32 sqq., 
358 sqq. 

t See, however, Book x. 504 sqq.; compare Dante, Inf. xxv. 34-—144, where 
the description excels Milton’s as much in appropriateness as it does in power. 
Such scenes have no true place amongst Milton's devils. 
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central conception I have been trying to illustrate, in the 
words: “The fact of evil is permanent.... Were starry Lucifer 
to be restored to his heavenly sphere, he would be one great 
brand plucked from the burning, but the burning might still 
go on.”* 

It is this “ burning,” this resistance to the divine evolution, 
this shadow that haunts the divine creation, this rebellion 
against the discipline involved in the divine order, this para- 
sitical growth of evil which has no principle of life or being of 
its own, and gnaws into the life which supports it,—it is this 
that constitutes the really absorbing problem, but it is this 
that histories of the Devil and treatises on Devil-lore do not 
touch. 

And even if they did, the history of the Devil would 
still remain an abortive and preposterous study. It would 
be something like a Parliamentary history which should 
take cognizance of nothing but the Opposition. Theories 
of chaos have no meaning except in connection with and in 
subjection to theories of the cosmos. Theories of evil cannot 
be the centre of any coherent exposition, for they are but the 
reflex of theories of good. A history of non-development, a 
chart and plan of chaos, is an impossibility. 

Mr. Conway's own theory of Good, it need hardly be said, is 
summed up in the two words “ Evolution” and “Science.” If 
people would only believe in these two, they would instantly 
be saved. We should therefore expect the Unevolved to be 
our author's Evil; but as a matter of fact he seems rather to 
like it, as supplying material for Evolution. 

“To the artist, nature is never seen in petrifaction ; it is really 
as well as literally a becoming. The evil he sees is ‘good in the 
making ;’ what others call vices are voices in the wilderness prepar- 
ing the way of the highest.” 


Again, our author quotes, from a poem by Cranch,* the fol- 
lowing fine lines, put into the mouth of Satan : 





* Vol. IL. p. 393. + Vol. II. p. 447. 
¢ Satan: a Libretto. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 
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“T symbolize the wild and deep 
And unregenerated wastes of life, 
Dark with transmitted tendencies of race 
And blind mischance ; all crude mistakes of will 
And tendency unbalanced by due weight 
Of favouring circumstance ; all passion blown 
By wandering winds ; all surplusage of force 
Piled up for use, but slipping from its base 
Of law and order.” 


On which he observes : 

“This is the very realm in which the poet and the artist find 
their pure-veined quarries ; whence arise the forms transfigured in 
their vision.” * 

All this prepares us for the optimistic view of things in 
general which Mr. Conway’s two talismans, “Evolution” and 
“Science,” enable him to take. 


‘“‘ The hare-lip, which we sometimes see in the human face, is there 
an arrested development. Every lip is at some embryonic period 
a hare-lip. The development of man’s visible part has gone on much 
longer than his intellectual and moral evolution, and abnormalities 
in it are rare in comparison with the number of survivals from the 
animal world in his temper, his faith, and his manners. Criminals 
are men living out their arrested moral developments. They who 
regard them as instigated by a devil are those whose arrest is mental. 
The eye of reason will deal with both all the more effectively, because 
with as little wrath as a surgeon feels towards a hare-lip he endea- 
vours to humanize.” t 

And yet we have fancied in reading these volumes that when 
the Unevolved, the arrested mental growth, takes the form of 
disbelief in Evolution and Science, or belief in an Omnipotent 
Will, or, above all, faith in a Priesthood, Mr. Conway’s caustic 
is applied with a little more “wrath” than suits his philoso- 
phical creed, and his knife is brandished in a style not strictly 
surgical. 

We are very far from complaining of this. A surgical calm- 
ness in the face of what we regard as pernicious error is happily 





* Vol. II. p. 447. ¢t Vol. II. p. 439. Query: is “he” ‘the eye of reason’ ¢ 
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impossible, and we are all of us practical dualists at heart. 
All earnest men have their moral antipathies, rising, if not 
into wrath, at least into indignation. 

Even Mr. Conway, philosopher as he is, cannot deal with 
priests quite as graciously as he does with serpents. “Taught 
by Science,” he says, when speaking of the latter, 

“Man may, with a freedom the barbarian cannot feel, extermi- 
nate the Serpent; with a freedom the christian cannot know, he 
may see in that reptile the perfection of that economy in nature 
which has ever defended the advancing forms of life. It [i.e. Science] 
judges the good and evil of every form with reference to its adapta- 
tion to its own purposes.” * 

But when he is speaking of priests, Mr. Conway seems to 
feel no desire to “justify their place in nature,” or to “judge 
the good and evil” of this special form of existence solely 
“with reference to its adaptation to its own purposes.” 

Superstition, then, in Mr. Conway’s mind, appears to be that 
form of the Unevolved which approaches most nearly to a 
positive principle of Evil, and a desire to reclaim this waste- 
land appears to have inspired the more serious purpose of his 
volumes. 

“ The natural world is overlaid by an unnatural religion, breeding 
bitterness around simplest thoughts, obstructions to science, estrange 
ments not more reasonable than if they resulted from varying notions 
of lunar figures,—all derived from the Devil-bequeathed dogma that 
certain beliefs and disbeliefs are of infernal instigation. Dogmas 
moulded in a fossil Demonology make the foundation of institutions 
which divert wealth, learning, enterprize, to fictitious ends. It has 
not, therefore, been mere intellectual curiosity which has kept me 
working at this subject these many years, but an increasing convie- 
tion that the sequele of such superstitions are exercising a still 
formidable influence.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Conway gives us an elaborate allegory founded 
on the fate of a certain holy tree in Travancore : 


“Why should that particular tree—of a species common in the 
district and not usually very large—have grown so huge? ‘ Because 








* Vol. I. pp. 418 sq. + Vol. I. p. vii. 
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it is holy,’ said the priest. ‘ Because it was believed holy,’ says the 
fact. For ages the blood and ashes of victims fed its roots and 
swelled its trunk; until, by an argument not confined to India, the 
dimensions of the superstition were assumed to prove its truth. 
When the people complained that all their offerings and worship did 
not bring any returns, the priest replied, You stint the gods and 
they stint you. The people offered the fattest of their flocks and 
fruits: More yet! said the priest. They built fine altars and tem- 
ples for the gods : More yet! said the priest. They built fine houses 
for the priests, and taxed themselves to support them. And when 
thus, fed by popular sacrifices and toils, the religion had grown 
to vast power, the priest was able to call to his side the theologian 
for further explanation. The theologian and the priest said—‘ Of 
course there must be good reasons why the gods do not answer all 
your prayers (if they did not answer some, you would be utterly 
consumed): mere mortals must not dare to inquire into their mys- 
teries: but that there are gods, and that they do attend to human 
affairs, is made perfectly plain by this magnificent array of temples, 
and by the care with which they have supplied all the wants of us, 
their particular friends, whose cheeks, as you see, hang down with 


fatness.’” * 


Evolutionist as he is, Mr. Conway can really look upon this 
as an adequate view of ecclesiastical history ! 

But to go on with the tree. In the end it was cut down 
by an English missionary to make the planks and beams of 
his own church, and, continues our author, 

“The victorious missionary may be pointing out in his chapel 
the cut-up planks which reveal the impotence of the deity so long 
feared by the natives ; and perhaps he is telling them of the bigness 
of his tree, and claiming its flourishing condition in Europe as proof 
of its supernatural character. Possibly he may omit to mention the 
blood and ashes which have fattened the root and enlarged the trunk 
of his holy tree.” t 

If we ask what this holy tree of the Europeans is, we can- 
not clearly ascertain whether it is belief in God or in the 
Devil, because Mr. Conway has a confirmed habit of mixing 





* Vol. I. pp. 301, 302. t P. $03. 
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up the two; but it is evidently one or both of these beliefs, as 
appears from the following very powerful passage : 


“ All that man ever won of courage or moral freedom, by con- 
quering his dragons in detail, he surrenders again to the phantom 
forces they typified when he gives up his mind to belief in a power 
not himself that makes for evil. The terrible conclusion that Evil 
is a positive and imperishable Principle in the universe carries in it 
the poisonous breath of every Dragon. It lurks in all theology 
which represents the universe as an arena of struggle between good 
and evil Principles, and human life as a war of the soul against the 
flesh. It animates all the pious horrors which identify Materialism 
with wickedness. It nestles in the mind which imagines a personal 
deity opposed by any part of nature. It coils around every heart 
which adores absolute sovereign Will, however apotheosised. .. . . 

“. ... Happily the notion of a universe held at the mercy of a 
personal decree is suicidal in a world full of sorrows and agonies, 
which, on such a theory, can only be traced to some individual 
caprice or malevolence. However long abject fear may silence the 
lips of the suffering, rebellion is in their hearts. Every blow inflicted 
directly or permissively by mere Will, however omnipotent, every 
agony that is consciously detached from universal organic necessity, 
in order that it may be called ‘ providential,’ can arouse no natural 
feeling in man nobler than indignation. .... The heart’s protest 
may be throttled for a time by the lingering coil of terror, but it is 
there.” * 

We have now, perhaps, a pretty clear idea of Mr. Conway’s 
purpose in writing this book, and may see more clearly 
than ever that a history or systematic survey of the most 
objectionable portion of the Unevolved, can only rise to 
importance in proportion as it forsakes its own impossible 
centre of vision, and becomes a chapter in the history of 
Evolution. Demonology and Devil-lore are only interesting 
when they become branches of folk-lore, or hover in constant 
retreat upon the margin of theology, philosophy or science. 
The attempt to isolate them and treat them as independent 
centres of interest, must inevitably fail. 

This, then, is the lesson taught by the failure of books on 
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the Devil: Although there exists in every heart and in the 
world around us a terrible dualism that no optimistic philoso- 
phy or theology can completely solve, although the hearts that 
trust most faithfully in the Good are most grievously conscious 
of the Evil, although the moral opposition experienced by 
every earnest man raises his life to the intensity of a personal 
conflict with hostile powers, yet Evil, unlike Good, has no 
independent principle of life within it, no organic germ of 
growth and development, no internal centre of cohesion, and 
cannot even be conceived as directed by any conscious purpose, 
or as aimed at any final goal ; and consequently every popular 
representation of the Powers of Evil has invariably sunk below 
the dignity of the real moral dualism which confronts us in 
life, the Devil has never been co-extensive with Evil, and the 
only true history of Evil is contained and implied in the his- 
tory of Good. 

And now, returning in conclusion to Mr. Conway’s book, I 
hasten to acknowledge the traces it bears of very extensive 
and protracted, though often careless, study, including a con- 
siderable amount of personal search in cathedrals and else- 
where for the subjects of the admirable illustrations, and a 
store of personal reminiscences and observations which are 
often remarkably fresh and suggestive. 

Mr. Conway marshals his uncanny protégés in three main 
divisions, as Demons, Dragons and Devils. 

The Demon, according to Mr. Conway, is essentially a crea- 
ture which becomes cruel or destructive in the gratification of 
some natural passion or appetite, and genetically an imper- 
sonation of some one of the obstacles with which the physical 
man is forced to contend, such as Hunger, Heat, Enemies, 
Barrenness, Darkness, &c. 

The Dragon—a term which Mr. Conway uses with great 
latitude—is a sort of generalized Demon on its way to becom- 
ing a Devil, an embodiment of general and gratuitous harm- 
fulness, but as yet without any purpose of distinctly moral 
evil. 

Then comes the Devil, the morally evil Will. 
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“ The physical pain incidentally represented by the Demon, gene- 
ralized and organized into a principle of harmfulness in the Dragon, 
begins now to pass under the shadow cast by the ascending light of 
man’s moral nature.” 

“ As the light which cast it was intense, even so intense was the 
shadow it cast beneath all it could not penetrate. Passionate as was 
the saintliest man’s love of good, even so passionate was his spiritual 
enemy’s love of evil. High as was the azure vault that mingled 
with his dreams of purity, so deep was the abyss beneath his lower 
nature. The superficial equalities of phenomena, painful and plea- 
surable, to his animal nature had cast the mould into which his 
theories of the inward and the moral phenomena must be cast ; and 
thus man—in an august moment—surrendered himself to the dread- 
ful conception of a supreme Principle of Wickedness.”* 

These lines are boldly drawn, and the framework they lay 
down is sufficiently ample to accommodate all the host of 
Demons and Devils “ out of every nation under heaven” which 
Mr. Conway delights in bringing together in his pages. Fol- 
lowing the thread of real or fancied analogies, he skips from 
century to century and from clime to clime with a rapidity 
that takes away our breath, and unrolls his diabolical pano- 
rama with an easy certainty that is at first very reassuring. 

But unfortunately, whenever we find him upon soil where 
we are not altogether strangers—in Italy, Greece or Palestine, 
for instance—we detect that demon of inaccuracy sticking to 
him “closer than a friend ;’ and unless we belong to that 
happy class of readers who are characterized by an easy indif- 
ference as to whether they set their foot upon a swamp ora 
rock, whether they follow the pole-star or a will-o’-the-wisp, 
we soon learn the need of caution. 

A long list of mistakes would be neither interesting nor 
valuable, but the statements we have made must be substan- 
tiated by a few instances of the extraordinary blunders and the 
rash and unwarrantable assertions which so completely shake 
our confidence in our author. 

What are we to say, then, to the assertion (I. 188), “The 
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Samaritan Pentateuch opens, ‘In the beginning the Goat 
created the heaven and the earth’”? It would be quite as 
true, and would have quite as much verisimilitude, to say that 
the Vulgate or the Douay Version opens with this extraordi- 
nary substitution. 

Again, what does Mr. Conway mean by saying (I. 62) that 
the word “ Moloch” signifies “sacrifice” ? 

When our author declares (I. 395) that the Greek tragedians, 
while displaying the irresistible power of the gods, “do so 
without reverence for that power,’ we have perhaps no right to 
do more than express our amazement at the impression he has 
derived from the perusal of their works ; and when he declares 
(I. 420), “The Moira, or Fate with Homer, is only a secondary 
cause, if that, and simply carries out the decrees of her father 
Zeus. Zeus is the real Fate,’—we ought perhaps to accept 
the statement as “near enough,” though the problem is really 
one of great difficulty by no means to be thus lightly solved ;* 
but what are we to say when we find the Holy Ghost figuring 
in company with the devils ? 

The argument is worth summarizing. The third person of 
a trinity is generally destructive ; e.g. Osiris (creator), Horus 
(preserver), Typhon (destroyer). We might therefore expect 
the Holy Ghost to take that role. Our anticipations are con- 
firmed by finding that sin against the Holy Ghost will never 
be forgiven, and that Ananias and Sapphira are killed for lying 
to the Holy Ghost. Then, again, the Dove is the symbol of 
the Holy Ghost, and the Dove is related to the Serpent in 
mythology ; it hovered over the world, for instance, as it 
emerged from the flood, just as the Serpent broods over the 
primal egg in Egyptian mythology. Christ, too, brings the 
Dove and the Serpent into relation, although he also separates 
them, when he says, “Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves ;” and when the Holy Ghost descended upon the 


* Compare, for instance, Iliad xvi. vv. 431—461, where Moira appears as a kind 
of collective decree of the gods, which any one of them might if he chose violate up 
to his power, but which all were morally bound to reverence. I am not aware that 
Homer ever calls Moira the daughter of Zeus. 
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believers, it took the shape of the serpent’s cloven tongue. 
In a word, though the Holy Ghost is not a Devil, yet it has 
so much in common with Devils that it deserves to be treated 
in connection with them, and indeed “it is probable that no 
more terrible form of belief in a Devil survives than this Holy 
Ghost Dogma,” i.e. the belief in the unpardonable sin.* 

I pass over the parallel drawn by Mr. Conway between the 
wrath of Jesus with those that sold doves, and the wrath of 
Peter with Simon Magus, who wished to buy the Holy Ghost, 
because I do not quite see where it fits into the argument ; but 
I trust I have done the argument itself no injustice. 

Is it possible to conceive a more reckless substitution 
of wild speculations and perverse ingenuity for the sober 
methods of sound investigation? We do not find in all this 
chapter the slightest attempt to trace the historical progress of 
the personification of the Holy Ghost, or to ascertain what the 
term really meant to the early Christians. Half an hour’s 
serious and impartial investigation would have convinced Mr. 
Conway that he was on the wrong track, but a natural pity 
for the poor victims of what he calls the “Holy Ghost Dogma” 
had set him to work to diabolize as far as might be the Holy 
Ghost, and this is the result! 

But we will not carry our examination any further. We 
sometimes find it difficult to believe that Mr. Conway is in 
earnest, and can hardly do better than quote one of the many 
admirable stories which are scattered through his book. 
“Othello,” he tells us, was once performed in a certain district 
of California. 

“When the scene of Desdemona’s suffocation approached, a stal- 
wart miner leapt on the stage, and pulling out his six-shooter, said 
to the Moor, ‘ You damned nigger! If you touch that woman I'll 
blow the top of your head off? A dozen roughs, clambering over 
the foot-lights, cried, ‘Right, Joe! We'll stand by you! The 
manager met the emergency by crying, ‘Don’t shoot, boys! This 
play was wrote by Bill Shakespear; he’s an old Californian, and 
it’s all in fun!” 





* Vol. IL. pp. 226—239. + Vol. IL. p. 427. 
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Perhaps Mr. Conway is an old Californian, and-his book all 
in fun, in which case we have been swearing at him rather too 
seriously. At any rate, there are many good things in the 
book—the wonderful drama of “ Harischandra,”* for instance, 
and Mr. Call's fine lines on Thomas Aquinas’s supposed prayer 
for the Devil+—and if we could wish to see more signs of care, 
at any rate there are ample signs of work in it. 

But if Mr. Conway really wishes to dedicate himself to the 
service of those great deities, Science and Scholarship, let him 
remember that they are as jealous as any Jehovah, and will 
not suffer strange fire upon their altars. 


Paitre H. WICKSTEED. 


VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. PuitosopnicaL Books. 


Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. By the late 
James Hinton. With an Introduction by Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
Edited by C. H. Hinton. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879. 


Tuis collection of Essays will serve to give to careful readers a 
tolerably complete idea of the characteristic features of James 
Hinton’s philosophy. It contains the most striking of his con- 
tributions to periodical literature, several important essays not pre- 
viously published, and some interesting reports of conversations in 
which he unfolded his views,—the whole being introduced by a 
very thoughtful estimate of his position in the world of recent 
thought, from the able pen of Mr. S. H. Hodgson. It is rather to 
be regretted, we think, that no use has been made of the bulky 
octavos printed some years ago, for private circulation only, from 
Mr. Hinton’s philosophical note-books; for, as his son remarks, 
“these volumes would form the most available source to whoever 
wished to make a study of the course and bearings of my father’s 
inquiries.” The first of these volumes has been for some time in 
the Library of the British Museum, and we hear on good authority 





* Vol. II. pp. 35 sqq. t Vol. II. pp. 386-sqq. 
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that Mrs. Hinton has now presented the whole series to that insti- 
tution. We have little doubt that the work now under our notice, 
together with the “ Life and Letters of James Hinton,” will awaken 
in some readers an ardent desire to form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a mind so rich in original thought and so aglow with 
divinest charity. To such-kindred spirits, these printed note-books, 
giving as they do a faithful transcript of the author’s mental life in 
its most fertile periods, will be of high interest and value ; and we 
can promise those who read them that, while they will sometimes 
find themselves following our thinker into paths of speculation 
which turn out to be hopeless culs-de-sac, where “no thoroughfare 
this way” stares us in the face and compels us to retrace our steps, 
they will nevertheless be often led by him to points of view where 
serious mental difficulties appear to resolve themselves, and the 
vision of the intellect falls into nearer accord with the insight of 
the conscience and the heart. For those, indeed, who are able to 
accept fully Mr. Hinton’s fundamental doctrines, his philosophy 
must be a revelation of the grandest significance. We do not belong 
to this class, but we still derive from the study of his writings high 
intellectual and spiritual benefit ; for he is continually throwing out 
luminous and far-reaching suggestions, which may readily be appre- 
ciated and appropriated by readers who cannot admit some of the 
leading postulates of his philosophical creed. 

The original feature in James Hinton’s system is, that what we 
call the physical or phenomenal world is nothing else than the spi- 
ritual world inadequately perceived. The law, for instance, that 
movement takes place in the direction of least resistance—a law 
which in Hinton’s view explains not only all evolution in the inor- 
ganic realm, but also all the forms and functions of organized crea- 
tures—is only the phenomenal form or appearance of that Eternal 
Love which furnishes the needful supply for every want. How is 
this discovered? By the insight of the emotions: for in Hinton’s 
theory the emotions perform the same part which is performed by 
the intuitions of “the reason” in Coleridgian philosophy. In one 
of the essays in this volume, Hinton explains in a very vivid way 
how our knowledge of material objects is derived from the concur- 
rent exercise of the two senses, sight and touch. These two senses, 
he says, give us very different impressions of the same object. Our 
apprehension of a solid body by the eye may be utterly unlike our 
apprehension of it by the hand ; and speaking in general terms, we 
may say that “the touch gives us an apprehension of the object as 
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it is—the sight, of an appearance only.” The eye requires educating ; 
and when educated, it is not to be immediately relied on, but used, 
and used with reference to a faculty different from itself. We are 
accordingly related to all objects of sensuous apprehension in two 
modes, one of which is subordinate to the other, and only gives us 
true knowledge when it is made to speak another language than its 
own. Well, just as in our impressious regarding material things the 
sense of touch is intended to furnish the means of interpreting the 
deliverances of the sense of sight, so in regard to our view of the 
universe as a whole, the spiritual faculties (the insight of the emo- 
tions, the moral reason) are intended to enable us to interpret the 
appearances which the senses and the intellect apprehend and un- 
ravel, that we may come to see the spiritual reality of that which 
presents itself to our scientific faculty as physical nature and physical 
law. Intellect (including sense) answers to sight ; the conscience, 
the moral apprehension, the spiritual appreciation, answer to touch. 

“Tf we adopt this view” (writes our author), “a great consequence 
follows. Instead of thinking that we are in two worlds, a physical and 
a spiritual one (as all religious men aflirm), we shall think that we are 
in one world apprehended by two faculties. The physical world will 
become to our regard no more a distinct existence opposed to the spiri- 
tual, but that spiritual itself, as apprehended by faculties which perceive 
but the appearances of things, and present them to us not as they are. 
These two worlds—that which intellect (using sense as its servant) sees 
on the one hand, and that which conscience, and the other faculties which 
relate us to the spiritual, feel and touch, upon the other—will unite and 
coalesce into one; presented to us in a two-fold way—as material objects 
are—that we may better, more truly, and more fully apprehend it.” 
P. 147. 

In another essay, in which he discourses on Dr. Tyndall's view of 
the religious emotions, Mr. Hinton says : 

“The ‘problem of problems of our day, then, is this: So to use the 
Senses, the Intellect, and the Emotions together, as to learn from the 
appearance which is presented to us in Science some truer fact, in respect 
to which we shall be able to understand why it should present to us this 
appearance.” —P. 79. 

And accordingly he supposes the question to be asked, What is 
the nature of that spiritual universe which constitutes the reality, of 
which the universe as apprehended by sense and science is only the 
appearance ? and his reply is : 

“Tmagination faints and staggers at the thought, and cannot answer. 
What can be vaster than the infinitude of space, more than the countless 
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orbs of heaven, more real than the solid earth; higher, lovelier, more 
perfect than this organic frame, bounding with life? What universe 
should eclipse this utterly, and show it but a pictured vision, narrowed 
to the sweep of mortal thought? Imagination cannot answer. Nor need 
it. Happily the question is not one for imagination, but for learning. 
Not proud assurance, nor hasty speculation, but humble willingness to 
be taught, and patient interpretation of the facts, will avail us here. The 
field is open. By self-abandoning study of all that God presents to us, 
bending and uniting to one end all our faculties, we shall learn what 
God’s world is.”—P. 155. 


Truly Hinton’s words invite us to enter upon a glorious study ; 
for they promise that if we be only faithful in diligently exercising 
upon the universe around us the companion faculties of intellectual 
and of spiritual discernment, we shall find that, so far from these 
faculties giving conflicting reports, they direct themselves upon one 
and the same reality, and the vision of the conscience and the heart 
only reveals the deeper verity which causes and explains that super- 
ficial phantasm called the physical world. Tempting as this theory 
of Hinton’s is, we cannot say that it wholly satisfies us, and we had 
intended to subject it to some criticism. We find, however, that to 
do this at all adequately would carry us far beyond our allotted 
limits. We must content ourselves therefore with saying that it 
seems to us quite clear that this concurrence of our intellectual and 
spiritual vision goes on in every mind ; and that thereby we discover 
that in and through all natural phenomena there works a Power 
invisible to the senses—a Power which, if we try to imagine what 
its nature is, we can only represent to ourselves under the form of 
Eternal and Omnipresent Will. The forces in nature of whose cor- 
relation and conservation we have of late years heard so much, appear 
to be best interpreted as the body of which the Eternal Will is the 
soul. Matter vanishes in this view, being replaced by the idea of 
Force ; and just as we, by the action of our personal will, control 
in some measure the transformations of the small measure of force 
which is stored up in our body, so must we imagine the Eternal 
Will causing the force which constitutes the universe to pass through 
those countless and successive transformations, the laws of which 
science detects, and the history of which forms the grand drama of 
Evolution, with its inexhaustible beauty and interest. 

In Mr. Hinton’s view, however, the theory we have just sketched 
would, we think, be discarded, as belonging rather to the realm of 
appearance than to that of reality. In talking of Will and Force (as 
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well as Space and Time), he would say that we are dealing with 
phenomena merely, with ideas derived from our own states of con- 
sciousness ; and the whole of what we have called the drama of 
Evolution is simply the outward show, whose hidden and spiritual 
meaning we have failed to detect. Possibly it is so; but does our 
emotional faculty or our moral reason afford any clue to the discovery 
of the nature of that spiritual verity of which the words Will and 
Force only describe the appearance? We must leave the decision 
of this question to those who have drunk more deeply of our author’s 
ideas. ‘To turn to another feature in Mr. Hinton’s doctrine: we are 
unable to see that any direction of our intellectual and spiritual 
faculties upon the Kosmos around us would ever lead to the assured 
conviction that the Power which works in nature is Eternal Love. 
Such an assurance seems rather to arise from the intimate commu- 
nion between our spirits and the indwelling God; and so to be 
imported by us into our estimate of the character of the Power we 
discern in nature, rather than to be a truth detected in nature by 
cultivated intellectual and spiritual insight. To this criticism Mr. 
Hinton would perhaps have replied, that our idea of the perfect love 
of God is itself derived from the insight of our emotional nature 
directed upon the physical universe on the one hand, and upon our 
social surroundings on the other. This at least appears to be the 
view of some of Mr. Hinton’s disciples ; but we are unable to under- 
stand how the intensity and fulness which this faith in the love of 
God attains in many minds, could have been derived from the above 
sources alone. It seems to us that this faith implies also the imme- 
diate and transcendent action of the Divine Spirit upon man’s inner 
life. 

Among the subjects which most exercised Mr. Hinton’s powerful 
intellect, Free-will held a prominent place ; and judging from his 
frequent remarks on this topic in his printed note-books, we should 
be inclined to doubt whether he ever succeeded in wholly satisfying 
himself as to what is the true nature of this faculty. The theory, 
however, to which he always turned as the one presenting by far 
the least difficulty, is set forth both in “Man and his Dwelling- 
place” and in the present volume. He does not, like many of his 
fellow-labourers in physical science, regard our consciousness of moral 
freedom as illusory, but he says this power of choice between springs 
of action of different moral worth is a defect in our nature, which 
will cease to exist in so far as we realize the true ideal of humanity. 
In God's nature, he maintains, such a thing as choice is impossible. 
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God’s action is perfectly free, but it is also for that reason perfectly 
necessary. Here Mr. Hinton seems to us to violate sound philoso- 
phical method, and to argue from the less known to the more known. 
Our own freedom of choice in moral action we know at first-hand, 
while God’s assumed necessity is at the best a matter of speculation. 
How can we possibly know that it is not optional with the Supreme 
Will to create or not to create, to energize in the mode we discern 
in nature, or to substitute some other mode? The study of nature 
can only tell us what He does, and can never assure us that He could 
not do differently. We know what freedom of choice is, and we 
know what necessity is, for both of these experiences fall within our 
own consciousness ;' but surely we overstep the range of the humanly 
knowable when we assert that only one line of action can lie open 
to the Eternal Will. The unsatisfactory character of this theory of 
Hinton’s becomes very manifest when (as in an essay of the present 
volume) he comes to treat of Miracles. We gather from this essay 
that he regarded some at least of the Biblical miracles as objective 
facts, and he justifies their performance by a similar line of argument 
to that adopted in Trench’s “ Notes on the Miracles,” namely, on the 
ground that unless God occasionally deviated from the ordinary course 
of physical law, men would forget that these physical laws are the 
expression of His divine activity. 

“ How” (he asks) “should an activity, that is everywhere, reveal itself; 
a power which is never absent within us or without be made palpable to 
us as a thing apart? There is but one way; it must be made less; for 
a moment, for a point, withdrawn. Then we perceive it—an action to 
which necessity is wanting, a miracle; an action arbitrary, like our own, 
the not-divine.”—P. 198. 

So it appears that the necessity of God can divest itself of its 
necessary character; for sufficient reason He can act arbitrarily 
(which is Mr. Hinton’s way of saying, He can exercise freedom of 
choice). But if we know that He acts arbitrarily in one country at 
one particular time, who is to prescribe limits to God’s exercise of 
this free choice? In fact, the dogma of His necessity vanishes, and 
we can have the assurance that His actions are necessary (i.e. con- 
formed to law) only so far as we have the evidence of observation 
that they are so. We should mention, however, that this essay on 
Miracles was written about twelve years before his death, and we 
have been told by one of the most intimate and distinguished of his 
friends that Mr. Hinton’s faith in these physical miracles grew very 
flickering later on, even if it did not go out altogether. 
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In thus alluding to the chief points in which we find ourselves 
unable to accompany James Hinton in his philosophical and theo- 
logical views, we have exhausted our space ; but it is quite as well, 
perhaps, that we have no room to attempt a sketch of the many 
original and beautiful thoughts in which this book abounds ; for it is 
impossible to get at the pith of James Hinton’s philosophy of nature 
and of human life by reading review notices. There is nothing for it 
but to turn to the volume itself, and enjoy invigorating contact with 
a singularly fresh and healthy nature, in which the science of the 
nineteenth century and the fervid faith and love of the first century 
managed to live together in perfect amity. 


Philosophical Fragments, written during Intervals of Business. By 
J. D. Morell, LL.D. London: Longmans and Co. 1878. 


This able little volume, written at various intervals during the 
last fifteen years, “chiefly as affording a little intellectual recreation 
and some change of ideas from the ordinary duties of school inspec- 
tion,” deserves a hearty welcome, and ought to more than realize its 
author’s hope that “ it may be of some interest to the few who shall 
continue to devote attention to the most unpopular of the sciences.” 
We could have wished that Dr. Morell had found leisure to re-write 
and continue up to the present date his interesting and valuable 
“ Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” but the publication of the 
present “Fragments” may probably be regarded as evidence that 
their author has no expectation of being able to revise and enlarge 
his earlier work. The first Part of the present volume contains 
some fine essays on the History of Philosophy, including an account 
of Leibnitz and Kant, and of German Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century, the last of these being particularly good. In the second 
Part, Dr. Morell expounds his “ Theory of Human Knowledge,” and 
arrives at the conclusion that the inductive method is the real and 
proper method for the human intellect to follow even in the most 
recondite and metaphysical researches. 

It is to the third Part, however, that most importance attaches, 
for it consists of -three lectures on “ Psychology applied to Educa- 
tion ;” and we need not say that Dr. Morell’s wide acquaintance 
with mental philosophy, and his long and varied experience as an 
inspector of schools, eminently qualify him to deal wisely with this 
great practical question. These lectures make it clear that psy- 
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chology is destined to exert a powerful influence in economizing 
and directing teaching power, though we agree with the author 
that “the time has not yet arrived for attempting to lay a complete 
psychological basis for education.” Dr. Morell has, however, an- 
nounced some sound principles, which we think further investigation 
will confirm and expand. 

The volume closes with a postscriptum, giving a very telling sketch 
of “the latest phase of Edward von Hartmann’s Philosophy.” This 
philosophy of the Unconscious has exercised a strangely powerful 
and widespread fascination over the German mind. We will quote, 
in conclusion, a passage from this paper, which will give some idea 
of the worth and vivacity of these “ Fragments :” 


“ The reader will see that ‘The Unconscious’ stands for what we should 
call the unknown substance—power, life, energy, intelligence—which 
constitutes the whole being and the whole working of the universe, mental 
and material. Previous to the Darwinian criticisms, ‘The Unconscious’ 
was the direct agent in shaping the phenomena of organism, life, instinct, 
intelligence ; now these are mostly referred to secondary causes, and ‘ The 
Unconscious’ stands further behind the screen, shaping the primary laws 
by which these secondary causes operate. Schopenhauer took as his 
great primary agent and essence the will ; but unhappily the will, severed 
from thought and intelligence, appeared to others a very insufficient agent 
to conceive and carry out all the wonders of creation,—indeed, some 
irreverent critics termed it das absolute Dumme—the absolute and eternal 
Stupid, i.e. blind power without thought or intelligence. ‘The Uncon- 
scious’ of Hartmann can hardly be termed the ubsolute Stupid, inasmuch 
as it unfolds itself gradually through nature from absolute ignorance up 
to absolute wisdom and knowledge ; but whether the ‘absolute Stupid’ 
or the ‘absolute Unconscious’ can really in the long run assume the 
place in the human mind and soul which has down to the present time 
been filled with great and glorious conceptions of a personal Creator and 
a universal Providence, does not appear to us a matter of much doubt. 
That our theistic notions change and develop with the progress of science 
and ethics, is a fact almost self-evident ; but that our reason and moral 
nature will find satisfaction in any pantheistic or semi-pantheistic theories 
such as those above explained, or that the German culture which has 
evolved them stands so high above that of other countries in which the 
practical belief in personal Deity still prevails, appears to us to be the 
dictate of an overweening pride, much more than the sober conclusion of 
a reverent and truly scientific spirit.”—P. 277. 


Cc. B. U. 
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2. GerMAN THEOLOGY. 


Geschichte Israels. Von J. Wellhausen. In Zwei Bander. Erster 
Band. Berlin. 1878. 


We have here the first volume of a new History of Israel, written 
from the standpoint of the school of critics represented by Graf, 
Duhm, Kuenen, Kalisch and Colenso. The author has earned for 
himself considerable reputation as an acute critic, and this first 
volume of a more ambitious work than he had before attempted is 
not likely to diminish it, while it will also entitle him to rank as an 
exceptionally able writer. The first half of the work is devoted 
entirely to the examination of the sources of the history. It is, as 
the author says, simply an inquiry into the history of the historical 
documents of the Old Testament. This inquiry is conducted in the 
following manner. We have, first, an examination of the ancient 
sacra of Israel, including the place of worship, the sacrifices, the 
festivals, the priests, and the priests’ revenues. This examination is 
so made that the reader “sees how the layers of tradition follow each 
other as in the history the successive stages of development.” We 
have, secondly, a history of Israel’s treatment of her own history, 
traced backwards from the books of Chronicles to the Pentateuch, 
and giving the author’s view of the influence of the ideas and ten- 
dencies of successive ages upon the historical documents. Thirdly, 
we have the critical result of the foregoing examination, with a 
statement of general views preparatory to the history to be told in 
the second volume. It should be taken note of that the author's 
examination of his sources does not include more than references to 
the writings of the Prophets. This is an omission which his second 
volume will have to make good, if he is to free himself from the 
suspicion, greatly favoured by his whole treatment of the historical 
books, of having been unduly influenced by a theory. It is also 
deserving of careful note that Wellhausen has in this volume used 
the sacra of Israel, almost to the entire neglect of the religio in the 
strict sense, as the decisive criterion of the date of documents. On 
this point also the second volume must supply a significant omission. 

As regards the position held by the author, in common with the 
school of critics to which he belongs, in assigning the Levitic legis- 
lation, including the whole Book of Origins, to the post-Babylonian 
period, this is not the proper time to speak. We shall look with great 
interest for our author’s second volume. For it is evident enough that 
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the real test of this re-arrangement of the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment must be the rich and full details of the history of the people. 
Our author himself heaps ridicule upon all attempts, with our present 
knowledge, to determine the age of documents by linguistic marks, 
and we confess that we share the scepticism of those who place much 
less than full reliance upon his archeological tests. The problem is 
so infinitely complicated, that nothing short of evidence from very 
various quarters can produce conviction. The very legislation which 
is used as a lever to overthrow, not only the traditional, but also the 
generally accepted rationalistic view of the history, is confessedly a 
religious fiction, which could in no age be put into practice in detail. 
Moreover, the authentic contemporary history of the two periods to 
which this ideal legislation may have reference, is in each case sin- 
gularly defective. Professor Wellhausen must, therefore, in his 
second volume, the proper history itself, shew that his view of the 
course of the nation’s life is true to all the varied details and hints 
that can anywhere be found in its literature. Whether he possesses 
the minute and complete knowledge and the faculty of combination 
which such a task requires, remains to be seen. But above all, he 
must evince his superiority to his theory. This, we fear, he will 
fail to do. In this first volume he appears never to shrink from 
pronouncing inconvenient passages interpolations. Of course, in the 
case of some of the historical documents, a critic cannot be blamed 
for so doing. Yet let him do this frequently with crucial passages, 
even in such documents, and his conclusions will be doubted. But 
our author does not shrink from subjecting the text of the prophetic 
writings even to the same process. Amos ii. 4 is an interpolation, as 
are iv. 13, ix. 6 also; the latter passages, because the idea of God’s 
creative omnipotence does not occur before the exile, a statement 
not difficult of substantiation if all the passages where this idea 
occurs are to be pronounced post-exilian insertions! We have the 
same complaint to make with reference to our author’s interpretation 
of passages which do not favour his peculiar views. Hos. ix. 3—5, 
e.g., is made to bend to the assertion that in Hosea Yahvé’s House 
is the land, and not the temple, of Israel. Isa. xxx. 22 is inter- 
preted so as to support the position that Isaiah did not urge the 
removal of the Bamoth, but only their purification. Hosea viii. 1, 
again, must be made to suit the view that the older prophets are not 
acquainted with the idea of the covenant between Yahvé and Israel. 
The distrust created by such exegesis is increased by the incredible 
shallowness of some of our author’s arguments. For instance, a 
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main reason for concluding that the decalogue was not written on 
the stone tables in the ark, if there were any, is, that they must then 
have been put in a public position, and not in the dark. In con- 
cluding our notice of this volume, we expressly reserve our judgment 
on it as a whole until the remainder of the work has been issued. 
At the same time we must add, in the interests of a just conserva- 
tism in criticism, that it appears to us that the reconstruction of the 
history of Israel in the direction in which our author is attempting 
it, in opposition to such critics as Ewald, Noeldeke, Dillmann and 
others, will have to be carried out with infinitely more caution and 
reserve than appear in this volume, if it is to be permanent. 


D. Joh. Aug. Ernesti Preelectiones in Libros Symbolicos Ecclesiee 
Lutherane, ab anno 1752 et 1777. Vol. I. continens Tria Sym- 
bola ecumenica, Augustanam Confessionem et Apologiam ejus. 
Mit einem Vorwort herausgegeben von J. M. Redling. Berlin. 
1878. 


The utility of now publishing for the first time Ernesti’s Lectures 
on the so-called Apostolic, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and the 
Augsburg Confession, with its Defence, is not very obvious. Much 
new light has been thrown upon the history and meaning of the 
whole of these documents since Ernesti’s days, and of none of it 
does his present editor avail himself. Nevertheless, whoever takes 
up this little volume will find in very easy, and, as Ernesti’s repu- 
tation testifies, very classical Latinity, a clear and succinct account of 
the great scholar’s views of the history and meaning of the famous 
texts upon which he comments. 


Der Darwinismus ein Zeichen der Zeit. Von Albert Wigand, 
Professor der Botanik in Marburg. Heilbronn. 1878. 


We have here in a compendious and popular form the results of 
Professor Wigand’s large work upon Darwinism. It is written for 
Germany rather than for England, but may profitably be read by 
any one who is willing to see that very much may be said against a 
popular form of science and philosophy. 


J. F. S. 
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3. The Revelation of God and Man in the Son of God and the Son of 
Man: Six Sermons preached in Renshaw-Street Chapel, Liverpool, 
revised from the Edition of 1859; with two Essays from the Theo- 
logical Review: 1. On the Doctrine of an Eternal Son; 2. On 
Prayer. By John Hamilton Thom. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 1879. 


No contributor to this Review could approach the task of charac- 
terizing any work from the pen of him whose name stands on the 
title-page of this volume, without a sense of diffidence and a desire 
to turn the reader from the lines of the notice it is his duty to write 
to the pages of the book itself. Such feelings are the stronger when 
the work in question is itself a revelation of the innermost shrine of 
the author’s religious faith and life. Few could peruse this little 
collection of sermons and essays without becoming conscious of an 
inclination to yield themselves up to simple discipleship, and to 

“follow the master whose clear and powerful words they are studying 
whithersoever he may lead the way. 

Yet no lesson lies more uniformly between the lines of Mr. Thom’s 
disquisition than that of unswerving expression of personal convic- 
tion ; and should we by following him in that course be compelled 
to diverge from other paths which he has laid down, he himself 
would be the first to approve the choice we make. With these 
preliminary observations we proceed to state what we find in this 
latest reproduction by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

We recognize on re-perusal the same rare level of spiritual insight 
and utterance which we had previously always discovered in this and 
other compositions from the same hand. An ideal of religious faith 
and a demand of religious life so exalted characterize these pages, that 
we find ourselves at the same time lifted into a purer atmosphere 
than men breathe every day, and trembling lest any hearer or any 
reader should be so abashed by the brightness of the mirror held 
before his gaze as to turn away dejected from a glance into spiritual 
depths in which he cannot recognize his own image and dare not 
hope he ever will. 

To us there appears to be no possible answer on the part of 
writers like F. D. Maurice and Mr. Richard Hutton, even to the 
mere intellectual criticisms of Mr. Thom on the Trinitarian position, 
and particularly the dogma of the two-fold nature of the Son ; but 
it is still more inconceivable to us that any successful vindication 

could be made of the superior religious helpfulness of their position 
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to that of the view of God and Christ developed in these chapters, 
and especially in the article reprinted from this Review on “the 
Doctrine of an Eternal Son in Organic Communion with the Human 
Soul.” It is unnecessary for us to unfold Mr. Thom’s demonstration 
of the necessity of the purely human nature of the Son if he is to 
be to us a true helper towards the Father, inasmuch as it cannot fail 
to abide in the reader’s memory. 

The volume before us, in its happy combination of kindred writ- 
ings lying a whole generation apart in date, presents us with a full 
statement of what is now counted as the older Unitarianism, in its 
noblest phase. In thus describing Mr. Thom’s position, we desire to 
affix to it no label, but merely to classify it historically among the 
writings arising in the bosom of the little group of Free Churches 
in England. There is in those churches at the present day a 
younger form of religious belief which diverges from the older in its 
presentment of Christ, and the place it assigns to him in the forma- 
tion of Christian faith and character. Which of these may be 
destined to say of the other, “ It must increase, but I must decrease,” 
we do not now inquire ; but we ask, with some interest, what are 
the difficulties which for the present, at any rate, prevent those who 
walk on the newer path from directing their steps along the same 
road with fathers in the church whom they venerate and love? 
What are the doubts which are likely to beset thoughtful and earnest 
men of the more recent type in presence of a book which will have 
for them so powerful a charm as Mr. Thom’s ? 

We imagine that a difficulty will arise in the absoluteness of the 
terms in which Mr. Thom speaks of the perfections of him who bore 
the two transcendent titles, Son of Man and Son of God. For our 
own part, we have never yet met with language cast in relative forms 
which seemed to us to exceed the bounds of what is probably just 
in characterizing the love, the tenderness, the strength, the filial 
wholeness of the soul of Christ. No eloquence we ever heard or 
read has seemed to us to exaggerate the theme, so long as the terms 
employed were terms of comparison. But the moment absolute 
language is used, we confess that we find ourselves thrown into 
a painful difficulty. We are reluctantly forced into questioning. 
That Christ towered in moral and spiritual grandeur above all others 
of whom we have had knowledge or been told, we may persuade onr- 
selves by simple historical study combined with a careful reading of 
the deliverances of our own ethical and religious judgments. That 
God’s spirit was poured out on him and absorbed by him in measures 
surpassing that in which it has been received by any other saint of 
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whom we have record, we may be ready to admit, or even eager to 
testify. But that he enjoyed that spirit without measure, who can 
tell? That he was Perfect, never once sinned in deed or thought, 
exhausted the moral possibilities of human nature, how can we 
know? It may be true, but who is to shew it? 

The answer, of course, may be, that it is established by authorita- 
tive statements, ecclesiastical or biblical,—statements which are the 
mediate utterance of God himself, and are amenable neither to cross- 
examination nor to criticism. Mr. Thom, however, we believe, would 
decline to rest the absoluteness of Christ’s perfection on that basis. 
His asseveration is, that in Christ we have absolutely the fulness 
of God’s image in human nature, that humanity is absolutely “com- 
plete in Christ.” What is the source of this conviction ? 

The second possible answer seems to be, that this persuasion 
concerning Christ is a matter of direct insight,—that Christ is 
realized in actual communion like as God is realized,—and that as 
the human spirit drinking in the Spirit of God recognizes intuitively 
the Perfectness of the Source of the holiness that is poured into it, 
in like manner it recognizes the Perfectness of Christ. But Mr. 
Thom does not, if we rightly apprehend him, teach that there is any 
present communion of mankind with the living Christ in the same 
sense that there is with the living God. 

Lastly, the view we hold of the character of Christ may be (as, 
indeed, where neither external authority nor internal vision is recog- 
nized, it must be) based on the priceless documents which have 
preserved for us the story of his life. But let there be no dispute 
about authenticity, variation of text, or any other question of modern 
criticism, yet after all at best these records are fragmentary patch- 
work, with one week rescued from the childhood, and the sayings 
and doings of a day here and a day there from the last few months 
of the otherwise unrecorded career. The light that shines from those 
ancient chronicles may abundantly suffice to assure us that here is 
a man transcending all that we know of humanity elsewhere ; in 
what they tell we may discover no flaw or sign of flaw; we may 
infer with confidence that the life left unrecorded was a life of growth 
perpetual and steadfast in the spirit, and that, throughout his days, 
this being was of the rarest, nay, let us say unique. But that that 
solemn and awful word “ Perfect” is to be applied to him, that there 
never was in him fault or flaw, how, resting on the broken lines of 
these scanty Gospels, can we possibly dare to allege it? Where are 
the premises for an inference so tremendous ? 

While finite terms are used in portraying Christ, more and more, 
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as we ourselves are purified, we are drawn to seek reverent fellow- 
ship with his beautiful soul, in which the spirits of God and man 
seem indeed to meet. But when the unmeasured leap from the finite 
to the infinite is made, at once the sense of unreality strikes home 
to our hearts. 

But Mr. Thom’s book beautifully demonstrates the oneness of 
religion even in varieties of forms which seem so nearly to touch it 
in its essence as differences of sentiment as to our relations with 
Christ. Throughout and steadfastly he displays as the heart and 
core and substance of religion, communion with God the Father. 
The Perfect Son is to him a Mediator without whom he believes that 
we never could have known God as He is now revealed to every 
Christian spirit. But even the Perfect Son he permits no man to 
put between him and God. With God, once known, his communion 
must be direct and personal. And so, if there be any who, without 
conscious dependence on Christ, have still entered into that holy 
fellowship, they would win Mr. Thom’s immediate recognition as 
brethren in faith and life. Whether, indeed, mankind can perma- 
nently-sustain the highest religious life without conscious depend- 
ence on the revelation of God in Christ, is the problem that lies 
before the churches for solution. 

We have left ourselves no space to note at length any of the 
exquisite utterances in the book before us on matters incidentally 
included in the treatment of its great and sacred theme: the disso- 
lution of the difficulties of religion in obedience (p. 57), the holy 
nature of true church fellowship (p. 73), the disappearance of Trini- 
tarian theology in all the highest literature of Christendom (p. 91), 
what we should carry away in our bosoms from public worship 
(p. 97). We can only express the fervent hope that this new and 
supplemented edition of “Christ the Revealer” will be read and 
studied in sympathy of spirit by every reader of this notice, and by 
many more into whose hands this notice will never fall. 

R. A. A. 


4, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Millar Nicolson, in a modest and careful little volume,* 
gives us the fruit of much attentive comparison of the Greek text 





* Classical Revision of the Greek New T'estament, tested and applied on Uniform 
Principles, with suggested Alterations of the English Version. By W. Millar 
Nicolson, M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.). London: Williams and Norgate. 1878. 
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of the New Testament with the Authorized Version. His leading 
idea is this: if the New Testament Greek is not a mere patois, 
but a language “ based essentially on the classical model,” the rigor- 
ous but judicious application of the rules of Greek syntax of the 
classical epoch must give legitimate results in more exact translation. 
In an orderly arrangement, the points now acknowledged to be neces- 
sary to close rendering are noted, and under these heads are grouped 
instances of the observance, and of the violation, of them by the 
translators of the A.V. The statements as to classical use of tenses, 
sequence of tenses, &c., are clear and precise (especially pp. 42, 76, 
96); and many emendations gained from a strict application of them, 
both in narrative passages, and particularly in the arguments of Paul, 
are undoubtedly valuable. But one thing is lacking—one which 
we greatly desiderate, and which Dr. Nicolson’s note-books would 
surely furnish. It is obvious that the “ New Testament Greek” is 
not by any means uniformly “based on the classical model,” and 
that the rules of Greek syntax of the classical epoch may be legiti- 
mately applied to one page much more strictly than to another. 
We should have been glad to see an estimate of the varying degrees 
in which the canons of classical usage have been found to be really 
applicable to the different New Testament books. The contrast 
between the rugged style and the disjointed tenses of the Revela- 
tion, and the smoothness and correctness of, say, some parts of Acts, 
is apprehended readily enough; but such a tabular view as we 
suggest, compiled by a student who has examined the New Testa- 
ment distinctly with an eye to classical accuracy of syntax, or the 
absence of it, would prove a valuable addition to those lists of words 
peculiar to each author, or peculiarly used by him, with which many 
scholars have supplied us. A few excursus close the volume; the 
first, which does not by any means convince us, proposes to render 
1 Cor. xv. 29 thus: “ Else, what advantage shall the baptized have 
over the dead? If, in general, dead men do not rise, why are 
people baptized at all?” 

Mr. Cuckson has produced a book* which may be of real value 
to Sunday-schools. It is specially designed to meet a situation which 
is continually becoming more common, namely, where it is felt that 
something of the nature of a religious service may advantageously 
take the place of morning school, or where at any rate a morning 





* Religious Services for Sunday-schools. Edited by John Cuckson. London: 
Sunday-school Association, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand. 1878. 
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service, specially adapted to children, is held on every Sunday. He 
gives us, therefore, twenty-seven services (seven for special occa- 
sions), consisting of hymn, scripture lesson, prayer, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer from the scholars, address, and hymn, all being 
supplied except the address. There are also the same number of 
afternoon services, consisting simply of a hymn and prayer. The 
hymns and lessons have been selected with great taste and judgment, 
and the prayers are for the most part well suited to the devotions 
of children, though the language might sometimes be a little more 
simple. But we are inclined to think it a fault of omission that the 
book contains no responses for the scholars. These are just what 
children can be trained to render very nicely, and they form the 
best feature of the services compiled for the Sunday-school of the 
Free Christian Church, Bolton. Children are far more likely to 
attend to what is going on when, after every few sentences, they 
have themselves to utter a response ; and the same object is very 
far from being attained by simply giving them, in every service, the 
Lord’s Prayer to recite. The general “get-up” of the book is 
decidedly good. 

“ Extra Physics and the Mystery of Creation”* is an able attempt 
to shew that physical science and purely physical science theories 
fail to furnish an adequate interpretation either of material nature 
or of human nature. The conclusion of the writer, therefore, is, that 
if we are to have an intelligible and harmonized system of things, 
we must postulate God and the soul. Two qualities are very impor- 
tant in an author who deals with the grave questions here raised. 
He requires to be both a master of the facts, and to possess a faculty 
for philosophical exposition. The writer has each of these qualities 
in rich measure, and adds to them a poetic style which makes both 
his science and his philosophy eminently readable. If our readers 
imagine a competent disciple of Carlyle adding metaphysical to 
physical science, they will have an idea of the author, who deserves 
to be known by his own name. He criticises Tyndall, Huxley and 
Darwin in a trenchant, though not bigoted, fashion ; and we think 
he frequently succeeds in proving that they all, Professor Tyndall 
particularly, make admissions which, if logically wrought out, would 
necessitate what he calls “Extra Physics.” The book deserves a 
longer notice than we can find room for. 





* Extra Physics and the Mystery of Creation; including a brief Examination of 
Professor Tyndall’s Admissions concerning the Human Soul. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1878. 
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The widow of the late Dr. Rowland Williams has collected from 
his note-books fifty-five fragments on various topics connected with 
religion.* To them is added the Essay on Faith, reprinted from 
the “‘Hebrew Prophets,” where it appears in the introduction to 
Habakkuk. The little volume contains many weighty thoughts and 
valuable devotional utterances, though the fragments, being originally 
notes for private use and not intended for publication, are simply 
suggestive and often manifestly incomplete. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the whole is characterized by freedom and breadth of 
thought and deep moral and religious earnestness. 

The Rev. Stephen Jennert has aimed at answering doubts as to 
the authenticity of some of the books of the New Testament by an 
appeal to what he calls “intrinsic evidence.” He cites three wit- 
nesses, the Apostles Peter, James and John. In regard to each of 
them, he compares the characteristics assigned to him in the history 
contained in the Gospels and Acts with the peculiarities of the 
letters that bear his name, shews the numerous cases of accordance 
between the two, and draws the conclusion that there are unde- 
signed coincidences of sentiment and expression which prove the 
distinct personality of each of the writers, and establish their right 
to be listened to as witnesses to the truth of Christianity. Thus 
with regard to Peter, the similarity of the discourses attributed to 
him in the Acts to passages in his letters is dwelt on. The second 
part, which lays stress on the change in the appellation applied to 
Jesus before and after the crucifixion, and on the evidence arising 
from emphasis, tense, the use of special terms and the accurate 
distinction of words, contains much that is interesting, but is less 
satisfactory as an argument than the former one. Throughout, the 
points raised deserve serious attention, and while there are state- 
ments which admit of question, and we must sometimes demur to 
the conclusions drawn from them, they none the less merit careful 
consideration from students of the Scriptures. The writer shews 
himself a thoughtful scholar, and generally a calm and candid 
reasoner. 

“ Supernatural Revelation” $ appears to be intended as an answer 








* Stray Thoughts from the Note-books of Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 

+ The Three Witnesses; or Scepticism met by Fact; in fresh Evidences of the 
Truth of Christianity. Addressed to all Earnest Inquirers. By Stephen Jenner, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1879. 

t Supernatural Revelation, or the First Principles of Moral Theology. By the 
Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Theology, Cambridge. London: Mac- 
millan. 1879. 
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to “Supernatural Religion.” Mr. Birks seems to consider himself 
as the great champion of orthodoxy against a host of foes, enumerat- 
ing among those whom he has aforetime engaged, Strauss, Colenso, 
Comte and Davidson. These he likens to Moorish Paladins and 
Paynim leaders, while he calls the author of “Supernatural Religion” 
an “audacious Goliath.” It is impossible in a brief notice to enter 
on the many arguments of the work, most of them being of a doubt- 
ful character, and admitting of reply more or less cogent. The 
literary style is as unpleasing as is the tone assumed towards adver- 
saries. Thus we read, “ Some geologists suppose that our present 
continents are being carted away, grain by grain, by sub-aerial denu- 
dation” (p. 7), and find F. W. Newman and Parker described as 
“ demi-semi-believers” (p. 225). The high claims set up for the 
Bible and Christianity seem to ignore all exceptions, imperfections 
and difficulties. But whatever the value a writer attaches to his 
own convictions, it surely does not justify him in calling his oppo- 
nents “sentimental dreamers,” “dim-sighted theorists,” “jackdaws 
in borrowed feathers,” or in ascribing to them “moral darkness,” 
“ gigantic falsehoods,” “blasphemous philosophy.” Many more such 
flowers of controversy may be found in this volume. Did space 
admit, we would gladly discuss its matter ; here we can only protest 
against its manner. 

Dean Merivale has given us a valuable little book in his Lectures 
on Church History.* The subjects are St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
St. Leo the First and St. Gregory. In connection with them he 
treats of the first union of the Christian Church with the State, the 
rise of the Papacy and the early missions of the Church. As his- 
torical sketches, the Lectures are interesting and instructive, the tone 
is calm and judicial, and the theological references shew a spirit of 
candour and moderation. 

The Rev. Orby Shipley’s work on Sint consists of eleven 
Addresses to those “in retreat.” A preliminary chapter on “the 
Neglect of Dogmatic Theology in the Church of England,” was 
written before the author joined the Roman Catholic Church, and 
has a postscript stating briefly his reasons for doing so. The discourses, 
besides an introductory and concluding address, consist of three triads : 





* Four Lectures on some Epochs of Early Church History, delivered in Ely 
Cathedral. By Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: Longmans. 1879. 

+ Principles of the Faith in relation to Sin. Eleven Addresses, delivered, during 
a Retreat of Three Days, to Persons living in the World. By Orby Shipley, M.A. 
London: C. Kegan Paul. 1879. 
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(1) God as the Creator, the Redeemer and the Inspirer of Man ; 
(2) Man as created, purchased and inspired by God ; (3) The Incar- 
nation, the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacraments of the Church. 
This necessarily leads to considerable repetition. The special object 
of the Addresses, the constant appeal to the authority of the Church, 
and the weight laid on dogmatic theology, that is, the creed of the 
Church, render it impossible for those who do not sympathize with 
the writer on these points to find any common ground on which to 
meet him. There are some valuable practical suggestions ; but to 
one outside “the Church,” the size of the book seems out of all 
proportion to its substance. 

“ Evangelistic Baptism”* is a plea for organized gratuitous labour, 
in order to spread among the people religious knowledge and influ- 
ence, as understood by orthodox believers. It is founded on the 
experience of the writer in home missionary labours in Glasgow, 
and aims at advancing such labours and shewing the means by 
which they may be made successful. The special consideration 
urged is, that the baptism of the Spirit may be gained by all true 
Christians, and that this is indispensable for those who wish to take 
part in the work. It is argued that injury is done by the idea that 
what is required from Christians is the gift of money rather than of 
their hearts and their lives. The spirit of the work is devout and 
earnest, though the theology will be considered by many as some- 
what narrow. 

The anonymous author of “the Coming Truth”t evinces a broad 
spirit of sympathy with the professors of all forms of faith. His 
main purpose is to reconcile the teachings and discoveries of modern 
science with the essential parts of religious belief. His references 
to science shew wide reading, but sometimes betray a superficial 
acquaintance with the topics he handles. He fails to grapple success- 
fully with some of the difficulties he encounters, and in labouring 
to unite antagonistic tendencies is betrayed into self-contradiction. 
Thus in one passage he argues that we should avoid speaking of the 
“ supernatural,” since enlarged views of nature make it altogether 
divine, while in another he speaks of the Hebrew Scriptures as 
“generally inspired by God.” The defects of his style may be judged 








* The Evangelistic Baptism indispensable to the Church for the Conversion of 
the World. By the Rev. James Gall. Edinburgh and London: Gall and Inglis. 

+ Shadows of the Coming Truth: a Consideration of the broad Aspects of Reli- 
gion viewed in connection with the Doctrines of Development. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1878. 
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of by one quotation. “It will be felt by every rational reflector, 
and from such in due time radiated to the rest, that although doubt- 
less all the principal faiths of the world took their rise in those who 
were pure well-wishers of their race—and who it may be allowed 
were inspired by the Divine Spirit, to lead their followers towards 
such differentiations as accorded with the great Will and subserved 
the great Purpose—all such founts, however pure in their source, 
must necessarily have become contaminated in a greater or less degree 
during their progress through the world, according to the cireum- 
stances in the channel of which they have flowed and with which 
they have contacted, and consequently that each can but imperfectly 
and in part exhibit its original character.” There are, however, 
many useful hints in this volume, and its purpose and spirit com- 
mand our sympathy. 

The “ Religion of the Future”* is interesting on account of the 
subjects chosen and the manner in which many of them are handled. 
It is free, thoughtful and candid, but far from profound. The 
writer's belief in the reality of the manifestations of “ spiritualism” 
is made prominent. This takes with him the place of the bases of 
religion generally relied on by Christians. But even those who do 
not agree with him in this, may find much that is instructive in his 
essays. 

A bookt comes to us across the Atlantic which is puzzling to one 
not well versed in the phraseology employed by the author. He 
may be excused for any defects of style, since he pleads broken 
health (which he curiously says has lasted “ever since last May, 
now more than a year ago”), but he might surely have expressed 
himself in more simple language. Mr. James is a disciple of 
Swedenborg, though he strongly protests against being supposed to 
attach any authority to that teacher’s writings. He tells how he 
was “vastated,” that is, reduced to a state in which all belief had 
left him, and was rescued by a perception of the “sheer and abject 
phenomenality of selfhood in man.” Sometimes he speaks of man 
as a manifestation of God in a way that sounds pantheistic ; but 
then, again, he warns us against the evil of “selfhood or proprium.” 











* A Forecast of the Religion of the Future; being Short Essays on some impor- 
tant Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. London: Tribner. 
1879. 

+ Society the Redeemed Form of Man, and the Earnest of God's Omnipotence in 
Human Nature: affirmed in Letters to a Friend. By Henry James. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Co. London: Triibner. 1879. 
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We suppose he has himself a clear idea of his system of theology, 
since he seems to value it deeply and devoutly, but we must confess 
a total inability to gather any such idea from his work. 

It is difficult to understand why “ Religious Strife in British 
History”* was written. It is not meant for a child’s book or a 
school-book, and yet it does not contain a thought or a fact with 
which every adult reader of history is not familiar. The author 
conscientiously avows what are the sources from which he derives 
his materials, and they are such as are easily accessible to all. Not 
one statement or idea can we find in the book that is not thoroughly 
commonplace. 

“ Supernatural Religion” t has reached a seventh, which its author 
calls a “complete,” edition. It has been completely revised, and the 
author “has not hesitated to make any alterations, omissions or 
additions which seemed to him likely to improve it.” The only 
recorded change in his intellectual position is, that he is now con- 
vinced “ that Marcion’s Gospel was based upon our third Synoptic,” 
and has accordingly so far modified his results. The “conclusions” 
have been re-written, the effect being to throw them into a decidedly 
more agnostic shape. The preface prefixed to the sixth edition, in 
which the author conducts a lively polemic with Dr. Lightfoot, 
chiefly in relation to the Ignatian Epistles, is here reprinted. As 
to the value of the work itself, we do not feel the necessity of modi- 
fying our previously expressed opinions : those who wish to possess 
it will no doubt recognize its value in the form which it has finally 
received at the author’s hands. 

We cannot recommend to our readers Dr. Plumptre’s “ Popular 
Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia.”$ It is 
full of statements which are at once louse and bold—-a particularly 
dangerous combination when we are treading on difficult and dis- 
puted theological ground. 








* Religious Strife in British History. By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1878. 

+ Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
3 vols. Complete Edition, carefully revised. London: Longmans. 1879. 

t A Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., &c. Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 
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